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ALCOTT HOUSE: AN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


BY W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


IN 1837, THE YEAR QUEEN VICTORIA ASCENDED THE THRONE, THERE WAS A WEEKLY 
BEING PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND CALLED “THE SHEPHERD.” Its editor was James 
Elimalet Smith, a lively unconventional Scotsman.!' Four years before in an 
address to an audience at the Surrey Institution (later published as 4 Lecture on a 
Christian Community), he said that Christianity was not yet established, nor could 
it be unless an equality of rank and privilege and a community of goods was 
acknowledged. To Smith a true Christian was “one who turns the world upside 
down.” Christ’s disciples were true Christians because they had established 
“a happy little community, and only failed to be happy in the fellowship of one 
common mind and interest when they departed from the elementary principles 
of their Master’s faith, and retreated into the old prevailing system of society 
around them, in which the interest of the community was overlooked in the separate 
and conflicting interests of private individuals.” 

Smith was frankly millenarian. “The establishment of the social system,” 
he told the Surrey Institution, “is nothing but the Christian millenium; it is the 
last part of a great plan of nature, and circumstances will occur to further its 
advancement in spite of the hostility of priests and lawgivers.” And concluded, 
“The seed of Christianity is the doctrine of SOCIAL LOVE, the fruit is the establish- 
ment of THE SOCIAL SYSTEM.” 

To emphasize the importance which St. Simon attached to “La Femme 
Libre,” the publishers of this lecture enclosed a coloured engraving of “a St. 
Simonian Free-Woman” which could be detached and framed for contemplation. 

I 

It was to spread St. Simonian ideas that Smith founded The Shepherd. It was 
first published on 30 August 1834, and was edited solely by Smith till July 1837 
after which others helped him.? 








W. H. G. ARMYTAGE is Professor and Head of the Department of Education at the University of 
Sheffield, Sheffield, England. 





1The only study of him to date is W. A. Smith, Shepherd Smith, The Universalist (London, 1892). 
2A complete file of this paper is in the library of the University of London. 
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In The Shepherd, Smith and his followers were obviously casting about for 
messianic precedents. They dismissed both Joanna Southcott (whose followers 
had ‘“‘no brotherhood amongst them’’) and Richard Brothers as bogus. Of Anne 
Lee, the founder of the Shakers, however, they had many good words to say. She 
was described as “‘one of the finest types of the new system of Christianity which 
exists.” “Of course,” they went on, “as a type it is full of imperfection, but the 
brotherhood, community of interest, industry and prosperity and stability which 
characterise the institution (of Shakers) place it in the foremost rank of the 
millenial precursors. It is merely a political type however, no new truth was 
made known to it.’’ 

Smith was not alone in his enthusiasm for St. Simon. John Stuart Mill 
confessed that he was inclined to think that “under some modification or other”’ 
the “St. Simonite system”’ was “‘likely to be the permanent condition of our race.” 
Carlyle was more entangled: he prepared a translation of St. Simon’s Nouveau 
Chretianismé, but was unable to find a publisher for it. James Elimalet Smith 
also translated it, and found a publisher. 

In his translation (New Christianity, 1834), Smith pointed out that “industry 
can ameliorate the condition of the poor far more than any of the measures hitherto 
taken by temporal or spiritual powers.” For Smith, science could repeat the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes by making men “‘happy not only in heaven, but 
on earth.” Smith made available for English readers the St. Simonian idea that 
religion was “a human invention . . . the sole political institution tending towards 
the organization of humanity.” Dr. Joachim de Prati and Signor Fontana 
launched a campaign to convert the labouring classes in England and together 
they published St. Simonism in London (1833) giving the substance of the St. 
Simonian creed. 

Industry must from henceforth be the basis on which the government will rest; and 
the organization of industry must be the end to which the science of government must 
aim. Competition and antagonism must give way to association and community of 
interests. Industry in itself is peaceful, averse to broils and quarrells, opposed to 
oppression and war; it becomes only a hostile power when oppressed. 


And again: 
The whole state must gradually be transferred into one large establishment, directed 
by the most enlightened among the industrious classes; and the government must trans- 
form itself into the chief manager of industry and commerce. 


It was a convincing creed. “I defy anyone to answer the arguments of a St. 
Simonist,” said Samuel Taylor Coleridge on Ist August 1831, whilst that sturdy 
sceptic, Harriet Martineau, saw that it offered “a new law of love and human 
equality in place of that Christian one which it assumed from existing appearances 
to have failed.” Harriet Martineau went on, “many listened, with new hope and 
a long-forgotten cheer, to the preaching of the golden rule of this new faith—that 
everyone should be employed according to his capacity, and measured according 
to his works . . . work was to be worship and affectionate co-operation was to be 
piety.”> Even across the channel, at Le Havre, the young German poet Heine 


8For the influence of the Shaker Communities in America on English social thought see E. D. 
Andrews, 4 People called Shakers, A Search for the Perfect Society (New York, 1953). 

‘D. B. Cofer, St. Simonism and the Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle (London, 1931); Hill Shine, 
Carlyle and His Saint-’ Simonians (1941). 

5R. P. K. Pankhurst, ‘St. Simonism in England’ Twentieth Century CLII (1952) pp. 330-340; 
pp. 498-512 CLIII (1953) pp. 47-58 and The Saint Simonians Mill and Carlyle (London, 1957). 
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was writing: 
‘Tis on this rock that we shall build 
The Church’s third foundation; 
Our sufferings are over now, 
For new the dispensation.® 


John Stuart Mill in an anonymous article in the Examiner of September, 
1932, maintained that St. Simonian ideas had more “truth and substance in 
them” than “‘any other Utopian System afloat.” 


The eponymous founder of this faith was a Frenchman who, like Swedenborg, 
tried to reconcile science with Christianity. His followers, again like the Sweden- 
borgians, treated his gospel as a new revelation. They founded a monastery at 
Ménilmont, near Paris, and arranged to travel to the shores of the Bosphorus to 
look for a ‘“‘Female Messiah.” The story of how they built a canal in the Nile 
Delta does not concern us here, since before these eccentricities began St. Simonism 
had worked its way like a virus through English social thought. 


Among the English converts were the preacher Rowland Detroisier,’ Mrs. 
Wheeler’ and William Thompson.’ People in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Dublin, Glasgow and Edinburgh displayed interest and a special 
chapel in Manchester was mooted. 


They issued an address to the workers of Derby, then suffering from a “‘lock- 
out,” in which they hailed them as “the heralds of that final revolution which 
Providence has been peacefully preparing for mankind!.” They assured them 
that “The hour of social regeneration is at hand” and told them: 


Our lives have been directed to the science of education. We have acquired, at 
the institutions of Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Pere Girard, the necessary experience for 
this task . . . we offer to detail more specifically our plans . . . [for] making the rising 
generation fit for association. 

6The translation can be found in E. M. Butler, Heinrich Heine (London, 1955). 

7G. J. Holyoake, History of Co-operation (London, 1906), i; 227-8, who knew him, thought that 
‘he was a man of greater promise than any who lived among the political and co-operative classes.’ 
He filled his pulpit at Hulme with geological specimens, electric and galvanic machinery, was the 
founder of the Banksian Society at Manchester and of mechanics institutes at Hulme and Salford 
(Holyoake says ‘the first two ever established in England.’) He impressed not only Carlyle and John 
Stuart Mill, but Lady Noel Byron, and Jeremy Bentham as well. He was the secretary of the National 
Political Union (formed in 1831 to secure the passage of the 1832 Reform Bill) and later the lecturer 
at the New Mechanical Hall of Science at Finsbury. Characteristically he died in the service of educa- 
tion, having caught a bad chill on the opening of the Mechanics Institute at Stratford. 

8Mrs. Ann Wheeler was a member of a St. Simonite Circle at Caen in 1818 and also a friend of 
Jeremy Bentham and Robert Owen. She introduced Fontana and Prati to James Elimalet Smith. 
R. P. K. Pankhurst, Political Quarterly, XXV, No. 2. 

‘Pankhurst, William Thompson (1955). But perhaps the most influential book of the year was 
William Thompson’s Practical Directions for the Speedy and Economical Establishment of Communities 
(1930). Thompson was, as we have seen, much influenced by St. Simon, and thought that communities 
could be founded as easily as “the establishment of any ordinary manufacture,” by a joint stock com- 
pany. Communities could arise out of a normal co-operative venture, of which he recognized there 
were some 300 or so existing in England. From these nuclei, Thompson envisaged something like 
Owen’s quadrangle developing—housing 2,000 people. His sanitary, agricultural and economic ideas 
included a suggestion for regulation of the birth rate. Thompson died three years later and left in his 
will £10,000 to some socialist trustees for the purposes of establishing communities. As the legacy 
was inadequate and creditors were pressing, the plan came to nothing. 
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They spoke the simple truth, for Prati actually opened a ‘““New Christian School” 
on 2 April 1834 at 36 Castle Street East, near Oxford Circus, although he was in 
practice as a medical practitioner in Camden Town. 


Prata and Fontana hired the Burton Lecture Rooms in Burton Crescent, 
started a school and issued pamphlets. They met and talked with Robert Owen 
and George Grote. 

They were anxious to rescue labour from the toils of capital. They opposed 
small scale co-operative communities which, in their opinion, offered ‘“‘no common 
life, no motive of action, no spirit of order, no method in the distribution of labour, 
no compass for the retribution of the worker, no standard for fixing employments 
and gradations among the members.” In their eyes small-scale communities were 
“‘a mere chance medley composition, or at best an unwieldy corporation . 
witness the decay of several labour exchanges and incipient communities founded 
here and elsewhere upon a false and metaphysical principle of non-responsibility 
and mathematical equality.” In place of such communities, St. Simonians hoped 
to establish a ‘true association’ with men of great moral principle; a religion which 
should be used as social policy. 4 chacun suivant sa capacité; a chacun selon ses 
oeuvres, ran their test, and it was to re-echo down the corridors of the nineteenth 
century. Basically they were Chiliasts. The clergy in St. Simonian eyes had 
only given men a celestial paradise, but the growth of industry now made it possible 
to establish a paradise on earth. According to their English interpreters, the two 
great stages of human progress corresponded to the two great divisions of nature: 
material (the law) and physical (the gospel). These were embodied in the male 
and female principles which, when joined, produced " the new world.’ The St. 
Simonian social system would unite the two.!° 


I] 


On Ist July 1837 Smith added a new subtitle to The Shepherd: “A critico- 
theological, social, and miscellaneous periodical, conducted upon the principles of 
universal faith or Pantheism.” He also began to attack Owenism. “It is for 
want of this principle of universal life,” he wrote, “that Owenism cannot live.’ 
His allegiance was still manifest: “of all the social systems ever promulgated,” he 
went on, “St. Simonism has proved the most electrical in its influence upon the 
imagination.” He also deployed the view of all the principal Utopists: Plato, 
More, St. Simon, and Fourier. Readers were expected to “fill up the vacua of 
one by the verbosity of the other.” 


One of his contributors was Charles Lane—a disciple of Pestalozzi, who wrote 
“Education Practically Considered” for the issue of 12 August 1837. Education 
was one aspect of community building, communities themselves needed building." 


Smith soon obtained a patron, Mrs. Chichester, and on 31 July 1838 he wrote 
“Mrs. C. and myself fell much interested in several of the members of the aesthetic 


For a recent survey of St. Simonian ideas see Frank E. Manuel, The New World of Henri Saint- 
Simon, (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 

He quoted with approval from a review of Cooper’s Excursions in Italy “Let there be a company 
formed to erect buildings of great size, to lodge the labouring mechanics and manufacturers. Such an 
edifice might be raised on arches with composition floors. It might enjoy every facility of water and 
heat, and even of cooking and washing, on a large scale, and, of course economically. The price of 
rooms could be graduated according to means and space obtained for the exercise of children in the 
greater area of so many united lots. Entire streets might be constructed on this community plan, the 
whole being subject to a common policy. Here however the community principle should cease, and 
each individual be left to his own effort.”’ 
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fraternity who associate together for mutual instruction at Mr. G’s lodging (“‘our 
mutual friend J. P. Greaves’). Mr. Lane has sent out a useful pamphlet on 
betrothal. Everything is good that will break up and break down the present 
laws, systems, and arrangements of marriage, which, as now existing in every 
grade of society, are most vicious.””"* Mrs. Chichester was also a vegetarian for, 
as Smith said, “‘she wants Lane to co-operate with our efforts to bring eating animal 
flesh and blood, and the butchery trade altogether, into thorough disgrace and 
contempt.” 


Mrs. Chichester made it possible for Smith to hire a Hall in London where 
he promulgated his view of a universal church and to edit a new journal called 
The Penny Satirist. Amongst his audience was J. A. Heraud, who with F. F. 
Barham edited the New Monthly Magazine. Heraud, as editor of the Monthly 
Magazine was a rather singular character. Emerson liked him, and wrote in 
The Dial: 

The Monthly Magazine, during his editorship, really was conducted in a bolder and 
more creative spirit than any other British Journal; and though papers on the highest 
Transcendental themes were found in odd vicinity with the lowest class of flash and 
so-called comic tales, yet a necessity, we suppose of British taste, made these strange 
bed-fellows acquainted, and Mr. Heraud had done what he could. His papers, called 
“Foreign Aids to Self-Intelligence’’ were of signal merit, especially the papers on 
Boehme and Swedenborg. The last is, we think, the very first attempt to do justice 
to this mystic, by an analysis of his total works; and though avowedly imperfect is, 
as it goes, a faithful piece of criticism." 

And this, in spite of the fact that Emerson had asked Carlyle’s opinion of Heraud 
on 12th December 1839 and Carlyle had replied on 1 April 1840 with a characteristic 
burst: 

“Heraud is a loquacious, scribacious little man, of middle age, of parboiled greasy 
aspect, whom Leigh Hunt describes as ‘wavering in the most astonishing manner be- 
tween Something and Nothing’. To me he is chiefly remarkable as being still—with 
his entirely enormous stock of vanity and very small stock of faculty—out of Bedlam. 
He picked up a notion or two from Coleridge many years ago, and has ever since been 
rattling them in his head, like peas in an empty bladder, and calling on the world to 
‘list the music of the spheres.’ He escapes assassination, as | calculate, chiefly by 
being the cheerfulest, best-natured little creature extant. You cannot kill him, he 
laughs so softly, even when he is like killing you. John Mill said ‘I forgive him 
freely for interpreting the Universe, now when I find he cannot pronounce his 4’s.’ 
Really this is no caricature; you have not seen the match of Heraud in your days. I 
mentioned to him once that Novalis had said ‘The highest problem of Authorship is 
the writing of a Bible’. This is precisely what I am doing, answered the aspiring, 
unaspirating’’». 

Heraud was, however, only a moon to someone else’s sun. When Smith 
referred to Mrs. Chichester and himself meeting at “Mr. G’s lodging,” he was 
referring to a near neighbour of Heraud’s, who lived at 49 Burton Street (Heraud 
lived at 28): James Pierrepont Greaves. 


Il 


James Pierrepont Greaves certainly impressed his contemporaries. Charles 


BW. A. Smith, Shepherd Smith the Universalist (London, 1892), 198. 

1380p. cit., 199. 

4The Dial (Boston, 1842), 231. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Caryle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1836, Ed. C. E. Norton 
(Boston, 1883), i, 277. 
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Lane gave him the credit for converting him from infidelity, and considered him 
“a gigantic mind, bestriding the narrow world like a colossus.” F. F. Barham 
considered him a greater man than Coleridge."® G. J. Holyoake, the radical 
writer, called him “the most accomplished, pleasant and inscrutable mystic which 
this country has produced. He possessed competence, which enables a man to be 
unintelligible, and yet respected.”"”7 H. G. Wright described him as possessing 
“a lofty forehead, a well-defined contour, a nose inclined to the aquiline, a deep, 
slightly sonorous voice, a stature rather above the middle height, and a marvellous 
eye. Mystery, God, Fathomlessness, all were written upon him’’.!® Emerson wrote 
of him in The Dial: “Pestalozzi declared that Mr. Greaves understood his aims 


and methods better than any other observer . . . He has been a chief instrument 
in the regeneration of the British schools.”"® But to Carlyle, Greaves was a humbug, 
and he told Emerson so. “I know old ———— myself and can testify, if you will 


believe me, that few greater blockheads (if ‘blockhead’ may mean ‘exasperated 
imbecile’ and the ninth part of ‘a thinker’) broke the world’s bread in my day.”™ 
And the extraordinary thing was that he was a semi-invalid for the last years of 
his life—when he wielded his influence in a great armchair, clad in a grey dressing 
gown. James Pierrepont Greaves was formerly a merchant. Ruined by the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees of 1806, he became interested in the work of J. H. 
Pestalozzi at Yverdun. There in 1817 Greaves migrated at the age of forty, and 
for four years he remained, absorbing Pestalozzi’s doctrine and living abstentiously 
on biscuit and water.*! Though they never learned each other’s language, a 
strong affection grew up between the two men. 


In 1821 Greaves left Pestalozzi, and began another four year period of teaching 
English, first at the University of Basel, then at Tubingen, where the noted Strauss 
was one of his pupils. In 1825 Greaves returned to England and to popularise 
and spread the ideas he had learned on the continent, founded the London Infant 
School Society, of which he became secretary. To further the aims of society, he 
published Three Hundred Maxims for the consideration of Parents in 1827 and 
Physical and Metaphysical hints for everybody, and began to issue the Contrasting 
Magazine in the same year, which, as its name implied, held up contrasting passage 
of thought for readers to sharpen themselves upon.” 


His first essay in practical social theory consisted of an attempt to alleviate 
the social discontent at Randwick in Gloucestershire in 1832. The unemployed 
were set to work, and paid by labour tokens for their efforts. These labour tokens 
were made interchangeable for goods.” 


Greaves held that there subsists an externally, sensibly realisable connection 
between the human Soul and Deity; that God ever impregnated it with new seeds 


6F, F. Barham, 4n Odd Medley of Literary Curiosities (London, 1845). 

1G. J. Holyoake, The History of Co-operation (London, 1906), i, 153. 

8Tbid. 

19The Dial (Boston, 1842), iii, 228-3. 

~The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson 1834-1872, Ed. C. E. Norton (Boston, 1883). 

Thirty-three letters of Pestalozzi to Greaves, written from Yverdun between 1 October 1818 
and 1 May 1819 were published as Letters on Early Education, addressed to J. P. Greaves, Esq.,by 
Pestalozzi (London, 1827). 

#His helper on these three enterprises was G. E. Biber, who not only revised his work but himself 
published a life of Pestalozzi in 1831. J. A. Green, Pestalozzi’s Educational Writings (London, 1912) 
p- 211, considers that Biber also translated the letters referred to in note 21. 

2A. Campbell, Letters and Extracts from the Writings of James Pierrepont Greaves (London, 1843-5). 
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of love, intelligence and virtue; that the development of these seeds is an awakening 
of divine interest in humanity; and that the fostering influence best adapted for 
such an evolution are the proper objects of both theory and practice in society. 
It attracted a number of young literary men who in turn developed the doctrine. 
One such disciple was John Westland Marston, a young man barely out of his teens 
who edited Psyche, a periodical which specialised in the mystical. Marston later 
developed into a dramatist of note. Another was Richard Henry Horne,* 
editor of The Monthly Repository from 1836 to 1837, and later a literary lion. 
Another was Charles Lane, described by Emerson as “for many years manager 
of the ‘London Mercantile Price Current,’ a man of fine intellectual nature, 
inspired and hallowed by a profound faith. This is no man of letters but a man 
of ideas. Deep opens below deep in his thought, and for the solution of each new 
problem, he recurs, with new success, to the highest truth, to that which is most 
generous, most simple, and most powerful; to that which cannot be comprehended, 
or overseen, or exhausted. His words come to us like the voices of home out of a 
far country.’6 


Another was thirty-years old Christopher Walton, one of the secretaries of 
the Strangers’ Friend Society, and a silk mercer, who collected mystical writings 
of all ages, and was collecting materials for a biography of William Law.” Walton, 
a man of large build, was sententious but kindly, and absolutely without any 
sense of humour. He later deposited this collection of mystical writings in Dr. 
Williams’ Library in Gordon Square. Then there was Camilla Toulmin, a 
contributor to periodicals, who later investigated spiritualism, and who married 
Newton Crosland. She described the Syncretics, as the Burton Street Circle were 
known to many, as including ‘““many young men, with more aspiration than power, 
and who, with the egotism of youth, thought in their hearts that they were levers 
destined to move the world . . . a mutual admiration society, sadly inarticulate 
in their teachings, deficient in that clearness of expression and directness of aim 
that usually characterize deep thinkers.% ‘But then,” she said, “‘the greatest 
egotist I ever saw was J. A. Heraud.”* MHeraud * and F. F. Barham* were both 

*John Westland Marston (1819-1890) together with Greaves and Charles Lane, was writing at 
the end of 1839 to Alcott “letters of love and encouragement.” R. L. Rusk, The Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (New York, 1939) ii, 231. He began a long and successful career as a playwriter in 1841 with 
The Patrician’s Daughter in 1841. He was much praised by Dickens and was the chief exponent of 
poetic drama on the English stage of his day. 

*R. H. Horne (1803-1884) for whom see E. H. Partridge (ed.) Orion . . . with an introduction 
on Horne’s Life and Work (London, 1928), and Eric J. Shumaker, 4 Concise Bibliography .. . of the 
Complete Works of R. Henry-Hengist Horne (1943). 

% The Dial, op. cit. He later wrote in a private letter: “I find it hard to talk with Lane, tedious, 
& it would soon be insupportable: yet he is a preacher of righteousness, & accuses & arouses me, so that 
I find in him more valuable company than a man of information, a mere scholar who will give my fifty 
new propositions on the same platform I already occupy, but never a new platform ... we are 
wonderfully the debtors of these men when we look into the road & woe who goes by cart & coach; or 
look into the newspaper & see how the mankind buys & sells, rules & votes . . . perhaps they will 
stimulate our drowsy thought until we exist a stronger will & seeing how much we are agents in the 
tremendous game of cause & effect that is played around us, we shall come to abandon things less, & 
know that we do the wrong which we permit.” R.L. Rusk, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New 
York, 1939) iii, 207. 

“Christopher Walton (1809-1877) author of Outline of the Qualifications for a Biography of William 
Law (1847-52); Notes and Materials for a Biography of William Law (1854), and An Introduction to 
Philosophy (1854). 

7 andmarks of a Literary Life 1820-92 (1893), ii, 79. 
Op. cit., 284. 
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great admirers of James Pierrepont Greaves. Heraud made the Monthly Magazine 
a platform for his ideas, and F. F. Barham founded a society known as the 
Syncretics—or better still as the Alists—and collected materials for a biography 
of Greaves.” 
IV 

Greaves began to serve as a point d’appui for all the anti-Owenite community- 
planners, John Minter Morgan especially. Morgan had published the letters 
which Greaves received from Pestalozzi in 1827 and later referred to him in 1834 
in glowing terms, saying ‘“‘among the numerous advocates for various improve- 
ments, there was not one who exceeded him in personal sacrifices to what he 
esteemed a duty.’** Another lapsed Owenite was Alexander Campbell, who 
had been associated with an early experiment in Communitarianism at Orbiston.* 
Campbell met Greaves at Cheltenham in 1838: “‘An incident” he wrote, “I shall 
ever deem as one of the happiest in my life. At our first interview, both felt 
friendly sympathy and an affectionate attachment for each other, even though 
I could not then fully comprehend the peculiar Janguage in which his ideas were 
spoken.’ Campbell was then a social missionary of Owen’s Society of Rational 
Religionists, and Greaves spent six weeks with him at Stockport in the Autumn 
of 1840. A third who was attracted by Greaves was Samuel Bower, of Bradford, 
whose reading of Owenite ideas and American Communitarian projects had led 
him to publish Competition in Peril: or the Present Position of the Owenites, or 
Rationalism considered: together with Miss Martineau’s account of communities in 
America (London, 1837), The Peopling of Utopias: or, the Sufficiency of Socialism 
for human happiness: being a comparison of the Social and Radical Schemes (C. 
Wilkinson: Bradford, 1838) and 4 Sequel to the Peopling of Utopia: or the Sufficiency 
of Socialism for human happiness: being a further comparison of the Social and Radical 
Schemes (Bradford, 1838). 


James Elimalet Smith followed in their wake. For him, Owenism was “the 
ultra negative” and he said so in 1841.* 


The impact of Greaves was not confined to England, for over ten years earlier 
in May 1828 his Exposition of the Principles of Conducting Infant Education had 
been bought by the twenty-nine year old Bronson Alcott. Alcott was so inspired 
that he compiled for William Russell’s journal an article on “‘Pestalozzi’s Principles 
and Methods of Education.”*” Alcott went on to write Record of a School and 
Conversations on the Gospels. These were given by Harriet Martineau to Greaves 
who on 21 September 1837 wrote a long letter praising Alcott ‘almost fulsomely.’ 

%Heraud (1799-1887) had previously been assistant editor of Frazer’s Magazine and editor of the 
Sunbeam. He later became dramatic critic and a contributor to the Athenaeum (1843-68) and the 


Illustrated London News (1849-79). 
31F, F, Barham (1808-1871) said that his system “included and reconciled divine truths where- 


soever found.” He later published a revised edition of the Bible in 1848. 

2F, F. Barham, 4n Odd Medley of Literary Curiosities (London, 1845). 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies on the Errors and Improvements of Society 
(London, 1834), ii, 23. 

4#Alex Cullen, Adventures in Socialism, 
(Glasgow, 1910), 230, 246, 248, 278-80, 299, 318. 

%A. Campbell, Letters and Extracts from the Writings of J. P. Greaves (London 1843-5), i, iii, iv. 

*L.. A. Smith, Shepherd Smith the Universalist (London, 1892), 198. 

37Odel Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, the Life of Bronson Alcott (London, 1938), 86. 
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This was a prelude to a series of enormous letters. Alcott replied by sending 
Greaves twelve copies of his Conversations on the Gospels, but his letter failed to 
reach Greaves. So on 18 June 1838 William Oldham wrote “It is now about ten 
months since Mr. Greaves first wrote to you, and he is still without any reply to 
his letter. Supposing your letter may have been lost, I beg to request your 
indulgence of a second communication, should you be inwardly disposed and 
outwardly able to comply with our desire in this particular. Any instructions and 
monitions or divine sympathies you may forward us will be thankfully received 
and used for the universal good. Your most affectionate, faithfull servant in 
progressive conditions.’ 
Vv 

The result, thanks to the help of Mrs. Chichester, was that Greaves established 
with William Oldham, a school at Ham Common called ‘Alcott House,’ based on 
Bronson Alcott’s Temple School at Boston and Miss Peabody’s Records of a School. 
As headmaster they appointed H. G. Wright, a bachelor who conformed to Greaves’ 
doctrine of inflexible celibacy. The school opened at Ham Common in 1838 with 
twenty pupils. H.G. Wright was an active lively spirit, who not only advertised 
in The New Moral World, but addressed the Co-operative Congresses 1840 and 
1841 on his educational ideas. Alcott, who came to see him in 1842, described 
him to Emerson: 

Mr. Wright is a younger disciple of the same eternal verity which I have loved and 
served so long. You have never seen his like—so deep and serene, so clear, so true, 
and so good. His school is a most refreshing and happy place. The children are 
mostly under twelve years of age, of both sexes; and his art and method of education 
simple and natural. It seemed like being again in my own school, save that a wiser 
wisdom directs, and a lovelier love presides over its order and teachings. He is not 
yet thirty years of age, but he has more genius for education than any man I have 
seen; and not of children alone, but he possesses the rare art of teaching men and 
women. That I have dreamed and stammered and preached and prayed about so 
long, is in him clear and definite. It is life, influence, reality. He cherishes hopes of 
making our land the place of his experiment in human culture, and of proving to 


others the worth of the divine idea that now fills and exalts him!” 


While to his cousin William Alcott, he wrote on 30 June, of the school: 


It consists of thirty or more children, most under twelve years, and some of them 
not more than three years of age,—all fed and lodged in the house. The strictest 
temperance is observed in diet and regimen. Plain bread with vegetables and fruits 
is their food, and water their only drink. 

They bathe always before their morning lesson, and have exercises in the playground, 
which are ample, besides cultivating the gardens of the institution. They seem very 
happy, and not less in the schoolroom than elsewhere. 

Mr. Wright has more genius for teaching than any person I have before seen... 
He impersonates and realises my own idea of an education, and is the first person whom 
I have met that has entered into this divine art of inspiring the human clay, and 
moulding it into the stature and image of divinity. I am already knit to him by 
more than human ties, and must take him with me to America, as a coadjutor in our 
high vocation, or else remain with him here. But I hope to effect the first.“ 

%Op. cit., 208. 

%F, B. Sanborn and W. T. Harris, 4. Bronson Alcott, His Life and Philosophy (Boston, 1893), i, 313. 

“[bid, i, 320-2. 

“iF, B. Sanborn, Bronson Alcott at Alcott House, England, and Fruitlands, New England 1842-1844 
(Cedar Rapids, 1908), 16-17. 
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He did. 

But the school did not absorb all Wright’s activities. With Charles Lane, he 
edited a journal called The Healthian. It ran from 1 January 1842 to February 
1843, and promoted the ideas of the hydropathist Vincent Priessnitz and was, 
after the first number, published by Vincent Torras “at the Pestalozzi Press.” 
This in turn led to the formation of a Health Association, under the auspices of 
William Lambe and G. J. Ford. In 1841 he offered to resign his mastership, if 
Bronson Alcott could be persuaded to come and take his place. The school was 
by now called Alcott House. Alcott came over in the following year and was 
much impressed with what he saw: 

The Healthian is edited here by Mr. Wright and Mr. Lane, and they are contributors 
to almost every reform journal in the kingdom. They are not ignorant of our labours 
in the library at Alcott House—your own works, those of Mr. Graham—besides foreign 
authors, not to be found with us.” 

VI 

Before Alcott sailed for England on 8 May 1842, Greaves had died on 11 March. 
Alcott, had, however, letters of introduction to Sir John Bowring, George Thomp- 
son, the Ashursts and other English abolitionists. He arrived in England late 
in May, having read Wordsworth’s Excursion on the way and dreaming of “planting 
Edens, fabling of worlds, building kingdoms and men.” He stayed four months, 
and his first night was spent at the London Coffee House in Ludgate Street. As 
he wrote to his wife in early August: 

I have no love of England, nor England’s sons and daughters. There is here no 

repose or gentleness, nor grace. Strife and violence mar all things, all men. Hercules 


stands at every corner with sanguinary club, grim in iron mail... 1 will not turn on 
my heel to see another man (Beast I meant). And the women are tragic all—Mrs. 
Carlyle, Fox, Heraud all are tears of sorrow.” 

Rejecting London as a “huge den . . . wherein Beelzebub whelps” he made 


for Alcott House where on 5 July 1843 a gala was held for “‘all those interested in 
human destiny.” Two meetings were held, one at 3 and one at 7 p.m., both 
under the chairmanship of Alcott. Sixteen or twenty assembled on the lawn 
at the back of the house, one from Derbyshire. At this meeting, Wright, Lane 
and Alcott presented three ‘scriptures,’ dealing with “Reformation,” ““Transition” 
and “Formation.” In the heady atmosphere of a Surrey summer, talk ran high 
and Alcott went on record with a sturdy testament of individualism: 

Our trust is in purity, not in vengeance. Together with pure beings will come 
pure habits. A better body shall be built up from the orchard and the garden... 
From the fountain shall we slake our thirst, and our appetite shall find supply in the 
delicious abundance that Pomona offers. Flesh and blood we will reject as “‘the 
accursed thing.” A pure mind has no faith in them. 


Another convention on the 7th September discussed whether private property 
should be abolished. He returned to the United States in October, taking with 





“7bid., 18. Sylvester Graham (1794-1851) advocated the consumption of bread at least 12 hours 
old made of unbolted flour, sleeping on hard matresses, open bedroom windows, cold baths, looser and 
lighter clothes, daily exercise, vegetables and fresh fruit diet, and other simplifications of living. Emerson 
referred to him as “the poet of bran bread and pumpkins.” Graham's Lectures on the Science of Human 
Life, published in 1839, was well received. 

“Odell Shepard, op. cit., 310. 

“Sanborn and Harris, op. cit., 342. 
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him H. G. Wright, and Charles Lane, and his son William. Both Lane and 
Wright saw that: 
On a survey of the present civilized world, Providence seems to have ordained the 
United States of America, more especially New England, as the field wherein this 
idea (of a new Eden) is to be realized in actual experience. 


They took with them Greaves’ Library of 1,000 volumes. 


They arrived in Concord on 21 October and Emerson, writing to Margaret 
Fuller about the trio, commented: “All day and night they hold perpetual 
Parliament . . . Mr. Greaves has been the teacher and mover of these men, and 
it will be long before they outgrow that influence . . . Greaves is a great man. 
I have a book full of his sentences on my table which is like some Menu trans- 
migrated into Burton Street London.’ 


Lane and his son William stayed at Concord, but Wright became rather 
dissatisfied with the Alcott household and went off to Lynn where Mrs. May 
Sargent Gore (later Mrs. Gore Nichols) merged her Jndependent Magazine with 
The Healthian. 


VII 

The exodus of Wright, the Lanes and Bower to America precipitated a 
reorganisation of Alcott House. This, outlined in a pamphlet published in 1841, 
entitled The Idea of founding an Industrial Harmonic Educational College for the 
benefit of such parties as were ready to leave the ignorant selfish strife of the antagonistic 
world, was a prospectus for what was to be called the First Concordium. A 
Concordium was defined as “‘the dwelling of those who desire in all respects to be in 
concord with the Triune Universe Spirit and its creations.”” The site was described 
as formerly the Alcott House School, ‘healthy and picturesque’ near Richmond 
Park, midway between Richmond and Kingston and two miles from each, and 
from Hampton Court and Bushey Park.” The members, to be called concordists, 
were to unite for the purposes of submitting to the universal law until they “‘accord 
or concord with it.” Here in the concordium, the triune law of goodness, wisdom 
and power, “the most lawful, intelligent and efficient conditions for divine progress 
in humanity” would be worked out. The regimen was based on the spartan rules 
of life enunciated by James Pierrepont Greaves: “Pure air, simple food, exercise 
and cold water are much more beneficial to man, than any national doctrinal 
creeds, or any churches, chapels, or cathedrals.” 

And a stern regimen it proved to be. Members rose at 5:30 a.m. and after 
repairing to the bath-house went for their morning run; at 6:15 a bell rang summon- 
ing them to their occupation. They breakfasted at 8 a.m. on brown bread, or 
Scotch oatmeal bread, figs and cold vegetables, returning at 9 a.m. to their occupa- 
tions. The children lunched at 12 noon, the adults at 1 p.m., and during each 


STbid., 343. 

“Ralph L. Rusk, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), iii, 97. Emerson wrote 
on 26 October 1842: “Alcott and his friends Lane & Wright have safely arrived & we expect Mr. Lane & 
son (a boy of nine or ten years) to spend a few weeks with us. Lane seems to be quite a superior person. 
He is the author of the two pieces on Greaves & on Cromwell in the last Dial. They have brought 
out a thousand volumes, chiefly mystical and philosophical books—which I saw safely through the 
Customs House fornis yesterday & tonight this cabalistic collection arrives in Concord. We shall 
scarcely need the moon any longer o’nights. They have brought 9 or 10 volumes of Mr. Greave’s 
MSS, & some casts & prints of him & others, & what with these, & their wonderful selves, they hardly 
believe they have left anything behind them in England.” 
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meal there would be reading. At two o’clock in the afternoon they would return 
to work continuing till half past four. The last meal, signalised by the ringing 
of a bell, took place at 6 p.m., and after this there was a lecture. 


The meals were spartan. The consumption of flesh, butter, cheese, eggs, 
mustard, vinegar, oil, spices, beer, wine, tea, coffee, and chocolate was banned; 
and the school (with fees of £5 a quarter) specialised in shoemaking, carpentry 
and gardening. Friendly visitors were accommodated on Sundays and Mondays 
at 6d. a meal and 6d. a bed. One of these visitors (on 28th April 1843) was Robert 
Owen. The dress was equally utilitarian: each member wore a brown holland or 
cotton blouse, a neat check shirt without beck cloth or any other clumsy wrapper 
round the neck. Hats and caps were rarely worn on the premises. But, living 
as they did near the metropolis, concessions had to be made: “When going out 
each dresses rather more in accordance with the world without, which to them is 
more like a foreign country than their native abode.” 


One of the principal objects of the Concordium was to prepare missionaries 
for the cause. The Healthian, which had ceased publication from Alcott House 
in February 1843, was succeeded by another more aptly named monthly, The 
New Age, which was first published three months later from the Concordium 
Press. It stressed the importance of employing the people on the land. In the 
same month, the director of the Concordium, William Oldham (“‘Pater” to the 
inmates) left on a missionary tour with two Concordists. This tour covered 
100 miles and embraced Romsey, Southampton, the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, 
Chichester, and Brighton. ‘Their simplicity, the peculiarity of their dress and 
the simplicity of their manners,” reported The New Age, “attracted all those with 
which they came into contact.’ 


The Concordium gained the support of many old Owenites too. Owen himself 
visited them in April 1843. Now as their treasurer they secured F. Bate, who 
had already given all he had—some £12,000—to the abortive community at 
Tytherly in Hampshire.” 


William Galpin, who like Bate, was a member of the “Home Colonisation 
Society” which had financed Tytherly, also came to see them in August and 
addressed them.” And the faithful Alexander Campbell, in August 1843 embarked 
on his return from Scotland, on a missionary visit for them in the Midland Coun- 
ties.5' Perhaps the most eloquent testimony of the value of the Concordium to 
the Owenite reformers was the fact that it assumed responsibility for the widow 
and two daughters—Theophila and Hypatia—of Richard Carlyle.” 


The Concordium certainly had few pretentions. ‘‘Persons disposed to assist 
us,” ran an appeal in The New Age, “may much aid by giving orders for printing, 
clothing, boots and shoes etc. We ask not money so much as useful employment. 

The New Age, 6 May 1843. It began as a penny weekly but on 1 July 1843 became a two penny 
monthly. It was published at The Concordian Press, Ham Common, Surrey. 

8Jbid., 20th May 1843. 

F, Podmore, Life of Robert Owen, 559. 

The New Age, August, 1843. 

The New Age, September, 1843. 

8Richard Carlyle (1790-1843) issued The Republican from 1819-26, and numerous controversial 
tracts. He had opened a hall for free discussion in 1830 and was subsequently imprisoned for refusing 
to pay church rates in 1830-3, and 1834-5. 
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Our work is equal in style and workmanship to any found in London or elsewhere.” 


VIII 

Buoyant, optimistic and missionic, the Concordium welcomed the return 
from America of Henry Gardiner Wright. “His sympathies” reported The New 
Age, “‘are not at all in harmony with their democratical government; neither the 
love and character of the Americans generally so far please his taste as to induce 
him to stay in that country.” Wright was perhaps responsible for the renewed 
emphasis on food reform; for the concordium now became active in forming the 
British and Foreign Society for the Promotion of the Abstinence from Animal 
Foods, as well as collecting subscriptions for the great American vegetarian, 
Sylvester Graham, to visit England.” 


Their buoyancy was reflected in an optimistic appeal in The New Age for 
September 1843. 


We trust associations will be brought into practice in many other localities and have 
had some pleasure in hearing that a small experiment has commenced near Sheffield, 
and that one is contemplated near Manchester. Another effort on a small scale, is 
also in practice at Hanwell, by our good friend Goodwyn Barmby, under the name 
of Moreville Communitorium, where persons desirous of progress upon universal 
principles are received in affection and intelligent fellowship. 


The spartan nature of the regime provoked G. J. Holyoake to laughter. 
Holyoake bore Greaves no ill-will, but when he visited the concordians after 
Greaves’ death, with Maltus Questall Ryall, he 


found it, by observing a tall patriarch’s feet projecting through the window. It was 
a device of the concordium to ensure ventilation and early rising. By a bastinade of 
the soles of the prophet with pebbles, we obtained admission in the early morning. 
Salt, sugar, and tea were alike prohibited, and my wife, who wished salt with the raw 
cabbage supplied at breakfast, was allowed to have it, on the motion of Mr. Stolzmeyer, 
the agent of Etzler’s “Paradise within the Reach of All Men.” When the salt was 
conceded it was concealed in paper under the plate, lest the sight of it should deprave 
the weaker brethren. On Sundays many visitors came, but the entertainment was 
slender. On my advice they turned two fields into a strawberry garden, and for the 
charge of ninepence each, visitors gathered and ate all they could. This prevented 
them being able to eat too much at other meals, for which they paid, and thus the 
concordium made money.® 


Two passages form The New Age show how difficult it was proving to found a 
New Jerusalem, in Surrey: 

We think the period has arrived when we should pay attention to the superior cul- 
tivation of the land as the chief manual duty in which we can be engaged; and we 
have to thank some of our correspondents for the interest they have taken in informing 
us of small estates that are yet to be disposed of. We have looked at several, but have 
not yet seen such a one as we should like to remove to: and our Pater is now on a 
tour with the view of looking for anything suitable for us. . . . our chief requisites are, 
pure air, plenty of good water, and from twenty to fifty acres of land of average quality, 
freehold, and if possible, title free, situated in a locality well adapted for the growth 

8The New Age, 10th June 1843. It also carried advertisements, compositions. 

“Wright had become discontented with the Alcott household and on his return to England wrote 
on 30 July 1844 to Emerson introducing John Chapman as a publisher for Emerson in England. Chap- 
man, Wright wrote, bowed reverently “‘at the shrine of certain Transatlantic Discoursers on ‘Nature’ 
and transcendental ‘Essay’ writers”. Rusk, op. cit. iii, 265. He died in March 1846. 
5G. T. Holyoake, 4 History of Co-operation (London. 1906), i, 265. 
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of fruits, corn, and flax or hemp... . (House not essential), for we are prepared to 
labour before we desire to be partakers of the fruit. 
And then: 


With regard to association, our views are somewhat modified. We still see the 
advantages of the good, the wise and the powerful associating together as instruments 
of the general Good, but we likewise see that this can only be done in proportion as 
persons are in some degree fitted to associate: and that the work of submission must 
be confined to no locality or arrangement, but that in every place and in every act 
this great duty must be the beginning, the middle and the end of all the efforts that 


are made.*” 


IX 


Meanwhile, what of Charles Lane? With Alcott (and for a short time H. G. 
Wright) he had leased an attractive but unproductive site on a hillside near 
Harvard, where in June 1843 he had begun to live a life of manual labour, varied 
by almost frenzied bursts of writing for The Dia/. This social experiment—for 
so Fruitlands can be called—suffered from the almost insuperable handicap that 
the hens and the bees which they kept should not be robbed of the fruits of their 
labour. Manual labour and authorship might have been a therapeutic for some 
but not for Lane or Alcott, and Emerson noted “they have no repose, no self- 
satisfaction, but as quick as they have conceived a thing they are wretched till 
it is published.’ 


The frosts of winter had barely begun to nip the community before Lane 
found himself in gaol for non-payment of taxes. Both he and Alcott now became 
thoroughly disillusioned with Pestalozzian ideas as likely to ‘oppose the establish- 
ment of the community which stands on universal love.” By January 1844 he 
had broken with Alcott, and took himself and his son off to the Shakers, putting 
Fruitlands up for sale. Two years later, it was sold, but only under a mortgage, 


for $1,700 of which S400 seems to have been paid in cash.® 


Late in 1846 Lane returned to England, his wonderful library being packed 
and sent to Emerson, who had also agreed to act as Lane’s agent for the collection 
of interest on the Fruitlands mortgage. Naturally, Lane returned to Ham, where 
he either continued, or restarted the school. Emerson visited him in 1848 and 
wrote to Thoreau: “I went last Saturday for the first time to see Lane at Ham, 
and dined with him. He was full of friendliness and hospitality; he has a school 
of sixteen children, one lady as matron, and Oldham. This is all the household. 
They look just comfortable.”*' The school was run on vegetarian principles and 
Lane published Dietetics: 4n Endeavour to ascertain the Law of Human Nutriment 


in 1849. 


Emerson was in London in October 1847; Lane came up to receive £92: 17: 9d. 
from him.” He received other payments in the years up to 1852. 


6 The New Age, November 1844. 5'The New Age, December 1844. 

Rusk, op. cit. Lists Lane’s contributions to The Dial vi 495. 

For further details of Fruitlands see, in addition to works mentioned C. E. Sears, Bronson 
Alcott’s Fruitlands (1915). 

Rusk, op. cit., iii, 214, 231, 235, 240. Lane had written ‘A Day with the Shakers’ for The Dial 
of October 1843, and Emerson had written as early as August 1843: “Mr. Lane is very much engaged 
with the Shakers & will write of them for the Dial, & perhaps may join them.” iii, 196. 

81] id., iii, 425.  "*Ibid., iv, 117, 158, 226, 287. 


(Continued on page 168) 

















PHILOSOPHICAL SEMANTICS 
AND EDUCATION 


BY RICHARD W. DETTERING 


I. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


The historical course of western education has reflected most of the important 
philosophical systems of the past: Greek formalism, Cartesian rationalism, British 
and French sensationalism, German idealism, and, more recently, American 
pragmatism. But it has not yet been much affected by the modern philosophies 
of language which are otherwise beginning to have such vast influence. 


Our lifetime has witnessed a phenomenal growth of human self-consciousness, 
induced in various ways by such pioneers as Darwin, Hegel, Marx, Freud and 
Einstein. The disposition of man to explore the conditions of his own knowledge 
and behavior as a prerequisite to understanding the world around him has taken 
command of wide ranges of contemporary intellectual enterprise. The increasing 
emphases on epistemology and methodology, on cultural and class determinants, 
and on psychological insight into one’s self and group, now have a powerful new 
ally in the activity of “philosophical semantics.” For to talk about language is 
but another way of talking about oneself and one’s culture; it is getting “outside” 
of the subjective situations to look at them “objectively.” By using language 
to study language, what man has thought in the past becomes more subject to 
immediate and direct analysis. When the study of introspective data was replaced 
by the study of observable behavior, psychology for the first time established its 
candidacy as a recognized science. Similarly, when language, rather than private 
mental states, becomes the object of inquiry, human ideas become objects of 
continued public inspection. By regarding the media of knowledge as concrete 
and tangible symbols, their relationship to what is known can be inspected with 
some hope of scientific consensus. Although symbols are only recognized by what 
we loosely call their “meaning” instead of by their intrinsic physical properties, 
there is nothing strange to science about this. Tractors and shovels can only be 
fully identified by knowing what they do; a chess piece can only be defined by 
giving the rules for moving it and not by what it looks like. The study of language 
is thus no less empirical than the study of countless other things which are socially 
and functionally organized into some wider context of our experience. 


Dissatisfaction with traditional philosophies gave modern philosophical 
semantics its first great impetus. Metaphysical beliefs had usually been taken at 
their face value, with interminable argument as to whether they were true or false. 
Early in this century Bertrand Russell and others began to contend that the 
sentences expressing many of these beliefs were, because of their logical construction 
or lack of denotative reference, simply not capable of being determined as either 
true or false, but that—at least until they were further clarified—they must be 
considered as “‘meaningless.”” In this way, many old philosophical problems, 
including those of educational theory, become interpreted as problems of language. 





RICHARD W. DETTERING is an Assistant Professor of Language Arts at San Francisco State College. 
Another article by Dr. Dettering, entitled “‘Philosophic Idealism in Rogerian Psychology,” appeared in 
the October, 1955 number of this journal. 
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For example, it is regarded as a problem of educational philosophy as to whether 
or not reality is identical with experience—the idealists (and many pragmatists) 
affirming it, and the realists denying it. The “problem” is stated grammatically 
as though it were like a problem in geometry, e.g., is equilateral triangle identical 
with equiangular triangle? And the philosopher tries to solve it in the way the 
geometrician solves his problem. But the results are strikingly different. While 
geometricians the world over agree quickly and unanimously on the answer to 
their question, the philosophers violently disagree. Within each philosophical 
school an answer may be readily forthcoming, but between the schools no common 
solution is available. Unlike the terms of geometry for which there is an almost 
universal definition, words like “‘reality’”’ and “experience” have a bewildering 
variety of rules for their usage. Thus no neutral logical explication of these con- 
cepts is possible and we cannot venture to explain them per se 


The only possible road to agreement in such cases is to restate the problem 
as one about language. If, instead of asking whether rea/ity and experience are 
identical, we ask whether the words “reality” and “‘experience” are synonymous 
in our standard English, or, if not, what would be the consequences of using them 
as synonyms, we may get a scientific answer that compels assent. In some 
sentences (e.g., “He finally met the experience of love”) “reality” could easily 
be regarded as synonymous with “experience” and could be substituted for it 
without changing the meaning or truth-value of the sentence; in other sentences 
(e.g., ‘““He had the experience of omnipotence’’) the two words are clearly not 
synonymous and substituting “reality’’ would certainly change the meaning and 
probably the truth-value of the sentence. While these examples may be enough 
to show that the two words could not be regarded as ipso facto synonymous without 
seriously disrupting a small but important part of our communicative process, 
this is not the point at hand; the only concern here is to demonstrate the new 
kind of inquiry which comes with the linguistic approach to philosophical problems. 
Whereas the systems of realism and idealism would never by their rules permit 
their adherents to agree on whether or not rea/ity and experience are identical, the 
scientific standards of a lexical study might well force agreement on what would 
happen were “reality” and “experience” to be made interchangeable words. The 
same kind of linguistic interpretation is possible with such stock metaphysical 
questions as to whether or not “substance underlies phenonema,” or whether or 
not the universe is mental or a unity, or whether or not “good is convertible with 
being.” In these cases the problem is whether or not the language rules do or 
should permit such predicates to be used with such subjects. The upshot is to 
recognize that philosophical problems are often a different kind of problem than 
they appear to be. They are commonly not so much problems of what is the case 
as problems of how best to describe what is the case. With this in mind, we shall 
turn to the history of philosophical semantics. 


II. Oricin anp DEVELOPMENT oF LINGUISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


The direct ancestors of modern linguistic philosophy were the medieval 
“‘nominalists” who held that logical classes or universals had no existence in their 
own right but were simply names for collections of particulars; there was no 
dogness or doghood apart from individual dogs. This view led to British empiricism 
which reduced our concepts of the world to groups of single sense experiences. 
The only way to cope with general or abstract terms and descriptions is to translate 
them into equivalent language about individual sense data. Thus the sensation- 
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alist philosophies of Locke, Hume and Mill gradually led to the attention to 
language which arose in the twentieth century. In the meanwhile there appeared 
on the continent certain movements favoring the scientific unity of all knowledge. 
Men like Auguste Comte and Ernst Mach not only sought to do away with meta- 
physics but to bring all scientific discourse (ranging from mathematics to sociology) 
into one connected system. 


This latter task required a reconciliation of the traditions of rationalism and 
sensory empiricism. Some way had to be devised to harmonize those statements 
used in mathematics and logic, based on chains of deductive reasoning, with the 
statements of descriptive studies based on observation of contingent sensory 
events—as both kinds of statements are necessary for science. In the twentieth 
century empiricism was joined for the first time with the logical and mathematical 
skills which the physical sciences had found so important. This union was the 
core of what came to be known as “logical positivism,” or more appropriately, as 

“logical empiricism.” The fusion still allowed language to contain two kinds of 
statements: those which are necessary and true independently of experience, like 
the theorems of mathematics or logic; and those which simply happen to be true 
on the basis of sense observation. But the two kinds of statements no longer 
compete with each other. The rational statements simply express the form of 
the discourse in which we agree to talk, while the factual statements, manifesting 
this prescribed form, give specific information about the empirical world. 


The predisposition of sensory empiricism towards language analysis found its 
fulfillment in the logical positivist school. Since the time of Bacon, empiricists 
had tended to discount “reason” because their nominalist and sensory bias had 
made them unable to explain it. But now reason no longer had to be discounted 
because it could be explained as the symbolic ordering of knowledge gained and 
tested through observation. The old “laws of thought,” which the rationalists 
(including Kant) had believed to follow from the nature of the “mind,” could now 
be construed as “the rules of language,” of which the principles of logic were 
simply the most exact and rigorous formulation. This allowed deductive thinking 
to be granted its essential role, but took all the mystery, all the other-worldliness, 
out of it. In a way the reconciliation was an assent to Kant’s dictum that “con- 
cepts without percepts are empty and percepts without concepts are blind.” But 
the emptiness of concepts is simply the confinement of formal logic to syntax, to 
the relations between symbols without regard for their designata, while the b/indness 
of percepts is merely the inability of names or descriptions to yield intelligible and 
socialized assertions unless they are welded into some more or less coherent syn- 
tactical system. 


With reason thus removed as a riva/ to factual truth, it became the aim of the 
early logical empiricists like Wittgenstein, Schlick and Carnap to reduce all 
synthetic knowledge to “‘atomic facts’”’ based on sense experience. By eliminating 
from language all the emotive and pictorial terms and by restricting the purely 
logical terms to roles like those of the sentence connectives (e.g., “‘and,” “or,” 
“if. . . then’’), it was hoped to limit the cognitive content of descriptive assertions 
to their reference to immediate observations. “Protocol statements” (e.g. “Red 
patch here now,” “Pointer reading 5 at time t’’) were held to be the basis of all 
“meaningful” discourse, aside from the purely analytic or tautologous truths of 
logic. While factually true statements were required to abide by the principles of 
logic (e.g., they could not violate the law of contradiction), they did not become 
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factually true by virtue of their correct logical form. Both their truth and meaning 
rested on their relationship to the data outside of language. 

The subsequent history of logical and linguistic philosophy has shown many 
divergences and wide departures from these early and somewhat narrow conceptions 
of the logical positivists. Perhaps the most important of these changes has been 
the abandonment of the prescription that a synthetic, descriptive statement must 
be empirically verifiable in order to be significant or meaningful. In 1938, 
Reichenbach pointed out that unless a highly probable proposition is regarded as 
true “there are no meaningful sentences at all left in science.”! And von Mises 
in 1939 added that verifiability cannot be considered the sole criterion of a sen- 
tence’s admissibility because ‘“‘the question of verification depends upon the 
accepted definitions, and hence upon the linguistic rules.”? Von Mises formulated 
his own criterion of the ‘““meaningfulness” of a word or sentence to be its “‘connecti- 
bility” with the rest of the language, indicating the direction in which linguistic 
philosophy has been moving ever since. Wittgenstein, before he died, revised 
his notions to introduce the concept of the “language game” as the context in 
which an expression achieved cognitive significance, and in 1952, J. L. Evans, from 
the environment of the new British “analytic” school, concluded that to say “that 
either names or descriptions are meaningful is merely to talk about the rules govern- 
ing their use.’’® All this trend has made meaning dependent more upon purely 
syntactical relations and independent of denotative and designatic reference, thus 
separating the problem of meaning from the problem of empirical truth or falsity. 
While there are several different branches of linguistic philosophy today, with 
considerable disagreement on many important questions, there is still a rough 
consensus that the analysis of language is the appropriate door through which any 
philosophical type of problem must be approached; and it is with this conclusion 
that we shall now examine the implications for education. 


III. Epucatrionat ImpLicaTIons 


In the new tradition of linguistic philosophy, the stress has been on critical 
and logical analysis of the various systems of discourse. Any invitation to build 
a new philosophic system has been flatly rejected, mainly on the grounds that any 
such system would either duplicate the descriptions already offered by the empirical 
sciences, or else go beyond the domain of science into an unproveable and meaning- 
less metaphysics. Thus there stands the question as to how we are to find in such 
a rebellious ferment any positive insights for a philosophy of education. It is 
only by examining the negative and critical contributions of such a philosophical 
trend that we can begin to find some directions for moving forward. 

Fundamental to the didactic of linguistic philosophy has been the contention 
that philosophy and metaphysics cannot provide new knowledge in the sense that 
scientific findings provide new knowledge. Philosophy, it is asserted, can only 
linguistically organize and clarify knowledge already afforded by the sciences. 
Many metaphysical descriptions of the universe have tried to go beyond science— 
to a higher knowledge—only to yield statements which have played freely upon 


1Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), 
p. 189. 
*Richard von Mises, Positivism, A Study in Human Understanding (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1951), p. 116. 

3J. L. Evans, “On Meaning and Verification,’ Mind, A Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., January, 1952), p. 10. 
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the metaphorical and connotative aspects of language and which are even 
theoretically unverifiable. That such descriptions have often altered human 
behavior, including the practice of the teacher, is not denied; but it is argued that 
such changes have come from the arousal of emotion and affect rather than from 
any scientific understanding, prediction or control. While the logical and 
linguistic philosopher is not blind to such potencies, any more than he is oblivious 
to the results of advertising, he tends to deplore any changes brought about in 
this way. Such altered behavior rests on temporary psychological satisfactions 
which escape the hard tests of experiment and fail to rely on knowledge in any 
scientific sense. 


A second philosophical pretension which linguistic philosophy challenges is 
the belief in some kind of logical unity between the true and the good, either the 
conviction that values derive formally from facts or that facts derive formally 
from values. Each of these will be considered in turn. 


It is an old habit of logical empiricism to deny that from true descriptions 
of the universe, moral imperatives can somehow be deduced. While human values 
are complex affairs, involving subtle, dynamic relationships between culture, 
psychology and language, they are still phenomena which in the last analysis are 
to be accepted or rejected by an act of choice. The direction of this choice is not 
logically implied, although it is usually pragmatically influenced, by either facts 
or reason. So far as ethics is the study of what means best attain certain ends, it 
belongs in the behavioral sciences, and with educational psychology or sociology. 
But when it tries to vindicate certain ends through the use of reason, it is simply 
working within a circular language system which assumes what it means to prove, 
and whose necessary axioms and rules are accepted dogmatically. The historic 
Platonic aim to accredit ultimate goals by sheer cognition is thus considered an 
impossible quest. The most frightening and compelling description of a jealous 
and exacting deity would, even if true, not prove that it was right or good to obey 
his will, unless one means by “right” or “good” simply “to obey his will,’ in 
which case the argument would be trivial or tautologous and reduce morality to 
plain respect for naked force. There is no way in which a man can deeply penetrate 
the meaning of an “is” to arrive at a logical “ought.” From this viewpoint, no 
philosophy or science is allowed to prescribe the final objectives of society or the 
school on the sole basis of its ability to describe nature, man or the educational 
process. 


On the other hand, it is equally important to the positivistic position to deny 
that facts somehow depend on values. Scientific truth is quite independent of 
other kinds of personal or social goods. Operationally speaking, this does not 
mean that the moralist or educator should not, in the pursuit of his special ethical 
ends, use true descriptions of certain relevant phenomena. But while such descrip- 
tions may be se/ected to serve certain values, they are definitely not to be created 
by such values. It is not the role of either the philosopher or the scientist to report 
the world in such a way as to make his values seem more palatable or easily attain- 
able. Scientific empiricism and linguistic philosophy take a firm stand here because 
one of their own primary values requires the avoidance of wishful thinking regard- 
less of how well it might promote other (political, cultural, aesthetic) values a 
person may also hold. Part of the scientific humanist morality demands that 
science, whatever the biases and preconceptions on which it may rest itself, remain 
immune from the influence of non-scientific biases and preconceptions. In this 
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respect, one must also reject the popular belief that “frames of reference,” “‘inter- 
pretations,” “perspectives,” and “‘points of view” largely determine what is true 
and false. As Dennes has said, “It is mainly the romantic tradition in philosophy, 
with its various derivatives, such as mentalism, egoism, pragmatism, Marxism 
(in part) and the present fashionable so-called sociology of knowledge’’* which 
has lent weight to this way of thinking. The question is vital to education. 
However estimable it is to have empathy, share experiences and see the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, it would be educationally fatal to tolerate the possibility that 
two ultimately contradicting statements can both be equally “true.” In fact, 
the respect for a rival viewpoint can have democratic significance only in the 
humble recognition that its difference from one’s own outlook still remains to be 
resolved by an experimental test whose results 40h parties agree in advance to 
accept. The “social contract” to determine truth in a way which transcends the 
interests and prejudices of any individual or group is as basic to the democratic 
process as it is to the community of science. 


This logical independence between fact and value judgments, so strongly 
emphasized in the modern positivist tradition, is also reflected in the ordinary 
language rules by which we determine what is true and what is good. The 
ascertainment of fact is normally represented as an externalized problem, decided 
by an appeal to some “court” independent of the individual, whether it be the 
authority of the senses, an expert or a scripture. The effort to judge a statement’s 
truth-value requires an initial decision to play and abide by the rules of some 
publicly accepted epistemological game in which a subsequent coercive experience, 
like the cards dealt to one’s hand, is awaited to give the specific answer. In our 
western world, on the other hand, determining what to call “good” has become 
more and more of an internalized problem, calling for a private intutition, a spiritual 
resolve, a search within. In times of vast moral integration, such as the medieval 
period, values were indeed externalized, much as scientific truth is today. But 
the deep effects of Protestant and romantic individualism have gradually freed the 
super-ego from both the burdens and protections of such moral universalism, at the 
same time that the industrial revolution was requiring the ego to be bound more 
and more by a scientific universalism. The change has been to personalize values 
and socialize truth. 


The issue has been confused by philosophy, of course. At one extreme we 
have been influenced by Platonism which, using a geometrical model, would reduce 
virtue to knowledge and bind morality in advance to accept the deductions of a 
rigidly formalized system of inquiry, thus underwriting the belief in moral absolutes. 
But at the other end, modern pragmatism has tried to reverse this relationship 
and make truth itself a function of our operating values which are seen to shift 
so much with the exigencies of living. In many spots our common language 
resists each of these interpretations. We ‘find truth,” but we “do good;” we 
“study facts,” but we “act in the right;’’ we “seek information,” but we “show 
honor;” we “retain knowledge,” but we “maintain virtue.”” These idioms reveal 
an objective pursuit of facts and a subjective pursuit of values. While giving 
scant support to the notion that descriptive and normative judgments are logically 
connected, our everyday speech, does, on the other hand, recognize a close psycho- 
logical and social relationship between the two. , 


‘William R. Dennes, “Interpretation,” Meaning and Interpretation (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1950), p. 10. 
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The behavioral relationship between the true and the good involves the 
pragmatic dimension of language, the way it fits as an event into the other events 
of human experience. The linguistic philosopher, in his concern with the formal 
(syntactical and designatic) dimensions of language, has usually left the study of 
the pragmatic dimension to the scientist, or at least to the philosophical pragmatist, 
whose language he is quite willing to accept in this sphere. There have been 
recent indications that some of the British analytic philosophers are thinking more 
and more like pragmatists, however, and in their examination of the actual use of 
language have seen that not only fact-speech and value-speech functionally interact 
while maintaining a logical separation, but that what happens in language 
generally is interdependent with psychological and biological patterns. To use 
Wittgenstein’s favorite analogy, to understand two chess players in action requires 
a joint explanation in terms of two quite different but not incompatible systems. 
One kind is purely formal, e.g. move p forestalls move q, and permits moves r, 
s and t to bring checkmate. The other kind is purely behavioral, e.g. player A 
has agoraphobia which causes him to prefer corner play and will lead him to make 
move p. To make the best de facto prediction of the outcome of the game, one 
would need doth kinds of discourse. Such a combination would then consist of 
alternating sequences of the formal and behavioral languages; each logical state- 
ment of the situation on the chess board would evoke a certain relevant psycho- 
logical statement, and vice-versa. But the logical statements about the game 
would not change the linguistic rules of the psychological statements (the laws of 
psychology), and the psychological statements about the players would not change 
the linguistic rules of the chess-statements (the laws of chess). The determination 
of human behavior by language rules (or systems of ideas, if you will) is equally 
necessary to grant, provided their application is interwoven with statements of 
other determinants such as biological, economic and psychological. What happens 
to a person when he becomes a Communist, for example, can only be predicted by 
knowing both the Marxian dialectic and the drives, conditionings, cues, etc. of the 
particular individual. With agreement on this point, formal, philosophical 
semantics can welcome the contributions both of pragmatist philosophy and the 
behavioral sciences. 


While most of the positive applications of the study of symbolism to education 
have been advanced from the camp of “behavioral semantics,” especially the 
general semantics movement of Korzybski and Hayakawa, there are still certain 
behavioral and attitudinal components of modern linguistic philosophy which can 
have significant educational consequences. The teacher influenced by linguistic 
philosophy will be better equipped to improve the clarity of student vision in 
respect to discourse. He will be ready to stress the distinction, for example, 
between a statement and feelings about a statement. A student who learns for 
the first time that many of America’s wars were conditioned and even precipitated 
by “‘selfish’’ economic interests may well have an emotional reaction that will 
lead him falsely to deny that powerful ethical motives were also often involved. 
The teacher in such an instance would be prone to encourage that momentary 
withholding of affect so essential to educational maturity in this age of charged 
language. His students may become more able to accept and understand ideo- 
logical, religious and attitudinal differences without making cognitive confusions. 
By recognizing the inescapable temporal and tentative quality of almost all 
language, both teacher and student should adjust better to the role of cooperative 
inquirers rather than of competitors in feeling. (Continued on page 168) 




















CUNNINGHAMSS ANALYSIS OF 
THEOLOGICAL CONCEPTS: A REPLY 


BY HOBERT W. BURNS 


I 


PROFESSOR CUNNINGHAM IS TO BE COMMENDED FOR BRINGING THE TECHNIQUES OF 
LOGICAL ANALYSIS TO BEAR UPON PROBLEMS WITH EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS,! 


Certainly those philosophers who concern themselves primarily with logical 
analysis have evidenced a lack of interest in the problems of educational theory, 
and certainly those philosophers who concern themselves with the problems of 
educational theory have evidenced a lack of interest in the techniques of logical 
analysis. It is to be hoped that Cunningham’s paper will mark the beginning of 
more sustained attempts to subject the concepts used in educational theory to 
intensive logical analysis.” 


Using the postulates and methods of logical analysis, Cunningham has 
attempted to demonstrate that certain theological concepts held by Mullins, 
Brightman, and Dewey are non-informative and therefore, by rule of tautology, 
hortatory and emotive. Being hortatory and emotive, it is claimed, these theo- 
logical concepts are valuational in nature, and since value-propositions are neces- 
sarily devoid of empirical content they are incapable, even in principle, of verifica- 
tion. Consequently, Cunningham presumably concludes that the theological 
concepts of Mullins, Brightman, and Dewey are—to speak in the language pre- 
ferred by Logical Empiricists—‘‘metaphysical”’ and therefore (once again by rule 
of tautology) meaningless nonsense. 


Taking the description of the positions held by Mullins and Brightman as 
essentially valid (since I am unfamiliar with those positions), and following the 
analysis, it seems necessary to conclude that their theological concepts are, indeed, 
non-informative. But in regard to the analysis of Dewey’s position (with which 
I am somewhat familiar), I am forced to dissent. My dissent is based upon both 
the description and analysis of that position. 


For Dewey, as Cunningham accurately notes, the already-existent situation 
is the “actual,” while the possible-existent situation—the unrealized potential— 
is the “ideal.” As was also noted, and also accurately, the process of achieving 
the unrealized potential which inheres in the actual—of transforming the realizable 
into the realized—can be said to be God-like for Dewey. If, then, it is asserted 
that the use of the term “God” necessarily involves a theological concept, Dewey 
does appear to rely upon a theological concept for the realization of ideal ends. 





HOBERT W. BURNS is an Assistant Professor of Education at Rutgers University. Previous articles 
by Professor Burns appearing in EpucaTIoNAL THEORY include ‘The Common Man: His Century—and 
His Competence,” July 1953, and “‘The Distinctive Function of Education in Social Reconstruction,” 
October 1955. 


1Earl C. Cunningham, “The Logico-Scientific Status of Selected Theological Concepts,” Epuca- 
TIONAL THEORY, 7: 2, April, 1957. 

*This hope was shared, apparently, by Professor B. O. Smith in his presidential address to the 
Philosophy of Education Society in 1957. 
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This is the rationalization, I take it, by which the naturalistic ends-means con- 
tinuum of Dewey was classified by Cunningham as theological in nature, and 
therefore included with the supernatural positions of Mullins and Brightman for 
purposes of analysis. 

Having established what is defined to be a theological element in Dewey’s 
position, Cunningham then summarizes that theological position as consisting of 
four steps: 


1. The assertion of an existential situation (the “‘actual’’); 

2. The assertion of a desired situation (the “ideal end’’); 

3. The process of converting the actual into the desired, or vice versa (“means”); 
and, 


The linguistic permission, on the part of Dewey, to call the third step “God.” 


Steps one, three, and four meet logico-scientific criteria, it is declared, but step 
two does not; this asserted failure of step two apparently contaminates the entire 
process and, consequently, Dewey’s theological position is non-informative. This 
apparently harsh conclusion follows, presumably, even though Dewey does not 
assign transcendental meaning to any of the steps. 


Step two fails to meet the criteria, as I understand the analysis offered, 
because Dewey’s conception of ideal ends carries with it some type of normative 
implication; that is, the propositions which express desired ends are, in some 
manner, “ought” statements. According to Cunningham,’ 

Ideal ends are always value judgments. Value judgments are private. They carry 

no empirical or descriptive coerciveness . . . 


Lacking such coercion they must be non-cognitive. Thus it is implied that there 
is a difference—not merely a distinction—between normative propositions and 
factual propositions; this qualitative difference consists in the assumption that 
factual propositions, being synthetic, are verifiable, whereas normative proposi- 
tions, which make no reference to an existential situation, are incapable of 


verification. 


At this point it might be of interest to note that the position advanced by 
Cunningham is not significantly different from the position advanced by Russell 
in his disagreements with Dewey; nor would it be inaccurate to say that the status 
of value-propositions as cognitive or non-cognitive is the major distinction between 
Logical Empiricism and Pragmatism. Thus, while Cunningham’s analysis is not 
completely original with him it is nonetheless of vital importance, for it is always 
desirable to clarify areas of disagreement as well as areas of agreement. For these 
reasons Cunningham’s article invites and deserves reply. 


Essentially, to invalidate Cunningham’s analysis of Dewey’s theological con- 
ceptions it must be shown that some (if not all) normative propositions are, in 
point of fact, capable of experimental examination and confirmation or falsifica- 
tion. Put otherwise, if it is possible to outline a procedure whereby some normative 
propositions can be reduced to existential propositions then there is no logical 
justification for speaking in universal terms when posing the normative-factual 
disjunction. 


What follows, therefore, will be an attempt to demonstrate that Cunningham’s 


sCunningham, op. cit., p. 90. 
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analysis has unfortunately ignored certain features of steps two and three in 
Dewey’s position, and that this oversight has tended to cast some doubt upon the 
conclusions about Dewey. Further, since it is meaningless to dispute about some 
one thing from two differing frames of reference, I join with Cunningham in 
acceptance of Peirce’s triadic scheme for logico-scientific analysis, which has been 
clearly defined by Morris and Carnap.'‘ 


I] 

For Dewey, valuations exist and the propositions that express them can be 
converted from categorical assertions into hypothetical implications. Indeed, 
value-propositions must be expressed as value-hypotheses if they are to become 
susceptible to empirical investigation. In Dewey’s words, 

Valuations exist in fact and are capable of empirical observation so that propositions 

about them are empirically verifiable.® 

Cunningham would agree, we can assume, with the assertion that valuations 
do exist in fact. But he will not agree, if I have properly assessed his position, 
that valuations are capable of empirical observation, and, since he will not admit 
this, he cannot admit that propositions about valuations are empirically verifi- 
able. This, then, is the bone—more accurately, an entire skeleton—of contention: 
whether value-propositions can be said to be synthetic propositions, and therefore 
become verifiable, at least in principle. To put meat on these bones involves a 
description of how Dewey conceives an empirical investigation of values can be 
conducted. 

Primarily, values must be defined in operational terms. An object of value is 
valuable and desirable—not merely valued or desired—if and only if, as Thomas 
says, 

... it is wanted in the light of perceived relationships to other things of interest. 
The value judgment focuses, not on the objects of interest themselves, but on the 
perceived relations among them.° 

This emphasis on relationships, rather than objects, is in harmony with the 
canons of science and with the thinking of modern philosophers of science. Just 
as an empirical theory of science takes pains to avoid a “thing-science,”’ so does 
an empirical theory of value take pains to avoid a “‘thing-value” when a funda- 
mental emphasis is placed on the relationships that exist among objects. These 
value-relationships take two (non-exclusive) primary forms, intrinsic and extrinsic. 


An object is an object of value, in the sense of representing intrinsic relations, 
when it is valued not for solely its own sake alone but because it is enjoyable in 
view of its relationships with other, related interests. To illustrate, using Cun- 
ningham’s chosen example, a certain level of soil productivity would be intrinsically 
valuable if it was appreciated in terms of increased crop production, reduction of 
waste-land, economy of establishment and maintenance, and other related goods. 


4Charles W. Morris, “Foundations of the Theory of Signs” (pp. 77-137), and Rudolf Carnap, 
“Foundations of Logic and Mathematics” (pp. 139-213), in International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science, Vol. I, Part 1, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955 [original copyright 1938.] 

5John Dewey, “Theory of Valuation,” International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. Ul, 
No. 4, p. 58. 


6Lawrence G. Thomas, “Prospects of Scientific Research into Values,” EpucaTionaL THEORY, 


6: 4, Oct., 1956, p. 193. 
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Such a level of soil productivity is intrinsically valuable because it represents the 
consummatory-end or the foca/ point of any number of related, associated interests. 


An object is an object of value, in the sense of having extrinsic relations, 
when it is valued not for its own sake alone, nor because it is the consummatory- 
end of a number of associated interests, but when it is wanted and enjoyed pri- 
marily for the relationships to which it will lead. Again using the same illustra- 
tion, a certain type of soil chemical would be extrinsically valuable if it led or 
conduced to some consummatory, intrinsic value—say, increased crop production, 
or increased soil productivity, or perhaps even (in some indirect manner) the 
receipt of a government soil-bank check through the courtesy of Ezra Benson. 
In this meaning, a soil chemical would be extrinsically valuable because it would 
lead to other, intrinsically valued, relationships. 


For purposes of analysis these values can be expressed in “ought” proposi- 
tions: “Farmers ought to maintain a certain level of soil productivity,” and 
“Farmers ought to use soil chemicals.”” Cunningham would assert that these are 
ideal ends, or value judgments, and therefore carry no descriptive or empirical 
coerciveness. Dewey would agree that they are ideal ends, that they are value 
judgments—but would insist that they can, and do, carry descriptive and empirical 
force. In short, Cunningham would admit the emotive force of these valuations 
but deny that such “‘ought” propositions are, or can be, questions of fact: Dewey, 
to the contrary, would say that these “ought” propositions can, and must be, 
reduced to questions of fact if values are to be approached empirically. 


Following Dewey’s lead, the pragmatist would reduce these “ought” proposi- 

tions to three questions of fact: 

First, “What are the relationships, as hypothecated by the individual or group 
involved, which makes this object of value [e.g., soil productivity levels, soil chemicals] 
worth having?” 

Second, “Is it a fact that these hypothecated relationships actually come into exis- 
tence, or function, as the valuers have hypothecated?”’ 

Third, ‘Is the object of value, once it has been achieved and once the hypothecated 
relationships have been acted upon or tested factually, still desired or wanted in the 
light of now-existential, experiential relationships?” 


Even the most tough-minded empiricist is forced to concede that these three 
questions are questions of fact, and answerable in experience. 


The first major question of fact—‘‘What are the hypothecated relationships 
which are predicted to center around an object of value?’’—does have a private 
element to it, as Cunningham will likely note. This element of privacy occurs 
simply because individuals, as individuals, hypothecate and anticipate apprecia- 
tively the relationships involved. But this element of privacy is neither non- 
empirical nor illogical, for even the most respected and respectable physical 
hypothesis must, before empirical test, be hypothecated by individuals as indi- 
viduals. Privacy in this sense is a necessary, albeit insufficient, condition of 
subsequent empirical publicity. Building upon this necessary element of privacy, 
there is also an objective element to the first question of fact: the relationships being 
hypothecated are not merely subjective feelings but publicly feasible, specifiable 
connections. These hypothecated relationships are open to empirical inquiry and 
testing. In this first reduction, a value-proposition is reduced to a question of fact 
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concerning a means-end relationship, and there is nothing inherently different 
between a value-proposition of this type and a physical proposition which is 
expressive of cause-effect relationships. Consequently the answer to the first 
major question of fact will be informative. 


The second major question of fact—‘‘Do these hypothecated relationships 
come into existence, and, once in existence, do they function as hypothecated?”— 
calls for an empirical answer. The answer requires an investigation to determine 
an actual, existential situation: Have the hypothecated relationships turned out, 
in fact, to be as expected? If they have, the value hypothesis may become an 
actual, experienced value; if they have not, the value hypothesis was in error, and 
to continue to hold it reduces it to the status of prejudice, unfounded conviction, 
or merely subjective and private (i.e., non-informative) belief. In this second 
reduction, a value-proposition is reduced to a question of fact concerning an actual, 
existential state of affairs. Consequently, the answer to the second major ques- 
tion of fact will be informative. 


The third major question of fact—‘“‘Is the object of value, now that it has been 
achieved and tested in experience, still desired?’’—is also dependent upon empirical 
procedures for an answer. This question does not ask for the identification of 
merely private value judgments; rather, it asks for the tested and established 
values of the individuals or groups involved in the process of valuation. In this 
stage of value-inquiry an object of value is not prized for relationships which are 
hypothecated (as was the case in the first question of fact) to cluster around it; 
it is prized for the relationships which have been, and can be, demonstrated to 
cluster around it. In this third reduction, a value-proposition is reduced to a 
question of fact concerning the tested and testable public values of an individual 
or group. Consequently, since the value relationships are existential, and since 
the values are existential, the answer to the third major question of fact will, once 
again, be informative. 


When a value-proposition has been reduced to questions of fact in this manner 
it is apparent that it is not a categorical imperative, in the Kantian sense, but is a 
conditional implication. It takes the form, “If you want that particular outcome, 
then you ought to do these particular things,” or ““You shou/d do this if you want 
that end.” Here the imperative is not categorical, as Cunningham says, nor is it 
moral in any traditional sense of morality; it is imperative in an instrumental, 
methodological sense. Walue-propositions as instrumental imperatives of this 
nature are not different in kind from physical propositions as instrumental im- 
peratives of the nature “If you want to measure astrophysical distances then you 
should use spectographic chronometers,” or “If you want to understand Gédel’s 
Proof then you should be familiar with symbolic logic.” 


Returning to Cunningham’s illustration, he writes that Dewey would say, 
““All men ought to have access to food supplies adequate to meet empirically 
established minimal daily requirements.” Then he, Cunningham, goes on to 
argue that even though that proposition is emotionally meaningful it is not empiric- 
ally informative. That is correct; it is not informative as stated because it is 
incompletely stated. We have been given only half of the proposition—the con- 
sequent; left unspoken is the antecedent, which would say something like “If we 
wish to maintain some given standard of health, then...’ With the addition of 
this antecedent the illustration is no longer non-informative. It is capable of 
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being reduced to the three questions of fact, empirically researched, and of con- 
ducing to an informative result. 


This review of a pragmatic theory of value has indicated that Cunningham 
has overlooked essential features of Dewey’s “theological” reference; consequently, 
this error has reflected itself in the conclusions about Dewey’s theological position. 


III 


The logic that led to these erroneous conclusions, as was cited earlier, was 
based on the premises that 
. ideal ends carry for Dewey the weight of a “categorical imperative” —of ought- 
ness. Ideal ends are always value judgments. Value judgments are private. They 
carry no empirical or descriptive coerciveness. This lack of empirical content reduces 
the proposition, “‘All men ought to have a daily minimal diet,” to a non-informative 


status.’ 


Dewey would grant that ideal ends are always value judgments, but he would 
go on to argue (as C. I. Lewis has done) that a value judgment is a value hypo- 
thesis—and, being hypothetical, is testable in principle. Dewey would also 
admit that value judgments and value hypotheses are private—but he would 
certainly deny that they are merely or only private. When Cunningham makes 
his universal assertion that “Value judgments are private” he implies that they 
are only private; this is not necessarily so. Even a primitive, two-valued logic 
would let us infer that value judgments can be either private or public or both— 
providing that if they are public they are also, by necessity, private. Thus, what 
is desired is largely—but not exclusively—private; but what is desirable is 
necessarily public; for Dewey, all value judgments insofar as they represent the 


desirable, must be public. 


Accordingly, only a misinterpretation of Dewey’s position would permit 
it to be said that ideal ends “... carry no empirical or descriptive coerciveness.’ 
With the reduction of a value-proposition to questions of fact, it becomes apparent 
that a value-proposition does carry both empirical and descriptive coercion: the 
satisfaction of the demands of the three questions of fact requires—coerces— 
empirical description and inquiry. Without this thoroughgoing empirical approach 
a value-proposition is merely hortatory and emotive, as Cunningham says; but the 
point is that Dewey insists upon this empirical approach. Because he does, 
“ought” propositions cannot be classified as non-informative solely because the 
word “ought” is a part of a proposition. To say that any proposition employ- 
ing the word “ought” is necessarily non-informative is to fall into a dogmatism 
that logico-scientific methods were designed to eliminate. The test of meaning 
does not reside in words as words, but in operations which define the word and in 
experiences which are the consequences of the operations. 

Professor Cunningham is in error, then, when he says that if Dewey 
demands oughtness in the realization of ideal ends, his sytem ceases to be infor- 
mative and becomes hortatory and emotive.” He is in error because he has 
grievously misinterpreted Dewey’s usage of the concept “ought.” He is being 
non-informative and hortatory himself when he implies Dewey “‘ought”’ not use 
the word “God” to symbolize the operations which narrow the gap between the 
actual and the ideal. He is in error when he suggests that Dewey has imposed a 


“e 


7Cunningham, op. cit., p. 90. 
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mystical theory upon experience by the usage of the term “God,” for Dewey has 
taken great pains to indicate what is meant by “God’—and what is meant, in 
essence, is the scientific method of inquiry. If the scientific method of inquiry is 
mystical, then all of the knowledge we have is mystifying and all scientists and 
logicians are practitioners of some metaphysical black-magic—including Professor 
Cunningham and I. 


IV 


Finally, we are told that logic and science 

Both must reject claims to knowledge which arise out of sheer guesswork or specu- 
lation, regardless of the emotional genuiness of its motivation; and both must reject 
claims to knowledge predicated on esoteric relation with unseen powers which defy 
verification.® 


No empiricist will disagree with the second half of the assertion—véz., that 
logic and science must reject claims-to-know which defy verification; that is, 
claims-to-know which are not merely unverified but unverifiable. But the 
empiricist who prefers, for some a priori reason, to validate or invalidate claims- 
to-know at their source and because of their source—as the first part of the assertion 
implies—may be using Occam’s Razor to amputate some of the exploring, probing, 
grasping, inquiring arms of science. The point being made, of course, is that the 
empiricist can afford to entertain claims-to-know “... which arise out of sheer 
guess work or speculation...” so long as these are treated as claims which are 
awaiting subsequent confirmation or falsification. 


The mark of the scientific knowledge-claim is not whether claims-to-know issue 
from sheer speculation or guess work, but (1) whether the speculator is willing to 
put his claim to the test of experience, and (2) whether the claim is capable of 
being put to that test. If we reject a claim-to-know, if we reject some candidate 
for truth, our rejection should be subsequent to testing, not prior to it. It is 
simply a question of a priori or a posteriori, and science in this respect is a kissin’ 
cousin of the Man From Missouri who wants to be shown. 


This position—the position of avoiding a priori restrictions—is clearly implied 
by Cunningham himself when he says that 
. .. the essence of responsible knowledge is verification. And verification, if it is to 
have intelligibility, must be public—available to any disinterested observer who will 
take the trouble to pursue the means of confirmation or negation.® 


And thus we come full circle: rather than rule out Dewey’s so-called ‘‘theo- 
logical position” as non-informative on the basis of a priori considerations, 
Professor Cunningham should treat Dewey’s conception of the ends-means 
relationship as an empirical question which is open to verification or falsification. 
Cunningham is no disinterested observer, but an interested, intelligent participant; 
as such he is invited to put Dewey’s “God” to the empirical test. The results 
may be a revelation. 





8Jbid., p. 91. 
*Tbid., p. 91. 











THE ATTACKS UPON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION: THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION" 


BY NATHANIEL L. CHAMPLIN 


WHAT IS GOING UNDER THE TITLE OF “ATTACKS UPON PUBLIC EDUCATION,” “EDU- 
CATION UNDER FIRE,” OR “THE AMERICAN SECULAR SCHOOL UNDER CRITICISM” 
HAS BEEN DIFFERENTIATED INTO RELIGIOUS, ECONOMIC-POLITICAL, CURRICULAR 
AND PROFESSIONAL TYPES. Such a cataloging of criticism is, of course, fruitful. 
It permits inquiry to state problems, to muster resources and to join issues. Then, 
too, differentiating these criticisms has served to sharpen the plural character of 
the arena of debate and, therefore, the plural character of the work in that arena. 
Several major intellectual disciplines or competences become relevant in con- 


sequence of such differentiation. 


The attacks with which this paper is concerned are directed at two objects: 
First, they are being directed at the program, the kind of means-ends-methods of 
the schools (e.g., ““Why Johnny Can’t Read”’), and, second, they are being directed 
at attempts to develop professional educators (e.g., ““Educationists” and their 
curricular specifications in teacher-training institutions or their policy formula- 
tions having to do with certification requirements at the state level). 


Contrary to some views many of the attacks do not seem to be repudiating 
the institution of universal secular education. Rather they seem to support it. 
Such criticism as the kind moving out of what has been called the ‘‘Bestor’’ orien- 
tation has affirmed “the principle of universal education and in the tax-supported 


public school system.””! 


indeed, individuals of this persuasion have aligned themselves with organized 
labor and have joined in the “bread and butter,” the administrator-teacher and 
the academic freedom battles pressing for what some would call “democratic 
liberalism.” Moreover, individuals of the Bestor persuasion are to be found not 
only outside the institution of the public schools, but also inside. One has but 
to attend a teacher institute or a teacher union meeting called on the problem of 
certification in order to arrive at a grounded conclusion to the effect that “‘attacks 
upon education” are being launched inside as well as outside the institution and 


the profession. 


These attacks should be viewed as rather traditional and, hence, as being in 
good form; for any program of education, whether in the elementary-secondary 
schools or in the teacher-training institutions, is a consequence of a choice made 
from among competing alternatives. Those who are attempting to forge and 





NATHANIEL CHAMPLIN is an Assistant Professor of Education at Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Vichigan. Articles by Dr. Champlin previously published by this journal have appeared in the April, 1955 
and the April, 1957 numbers. 


*An address presented to the Chicago Area Philosophy of Education Society, Second Annual 


Meeting, December 8, 1956. 
'From the Bulletin of the Council for Basic Education, Washington, D.C., March, 1956. 
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institutionalize the competences and skills distinctive to the teaching profession 
must recognize that they have made selections and, hence, rejections. They there- 
fore must be prepared to meet the criticisms coming from those who find them- 
selves affirming the rejected or alternative positions. Then, too, for purposes of 
inquiry, and possibly because of fallibility, they must be prepared not only to keep 
the arena of debate open, but to insure its maintenance. 

How the attacks upon public education have significance for the disciplines 
or competences of, for example, educational administration, educational research 
and testing, educational psychology and the philosophy of education is one major 
problem for educational theory. The distinctive impact upon, and the unique 
contribution of, these disciplines is a further elaboration of this problem. The 
problem of establishing their significance for the discipline of philosophy of edu- 
ucation, therefore, is to be distinguished from that of establishing their significance 
for other fields of educational theory. It is a different problem from that of 
determining the significance of these attacks for educational psychology, educa- 
tional sociology, pedagogy and the history of education. Further, the philosophic 
significance of the attack can be established only as one is clear about the nature 
and function of the philosophy of education. This is necessary in order (a) to 
determine the significance, and (b) to determine what criticisms and attacks are 
relevant.2. Plainly, philosophy of education as a unique mode of inquiry or as a 
distinctive educational discipline is not affected by any or al! attacks upon education. 


Now the criticisms of, or the attacks upon, education are in the nature of 
valuations; and central among the tasks distinguishing philosophy of education 
has been that of values—that of singling out and inquiring into the value-normative 
judgments that are being made in and for education. If this is the case then, 
at the outset, one may be led to assume that it is the business of the philosophy of 
education to inquire into a// attacks and their value presuppositions. All “criti- 
cisms” would be dignified with philosophic attention and scrutiny. This would 
prove an endless task. Moreover, it would divert philosophy of education from 
other and, perhaps, more pressing problems. Unless “anything goes,” certain 
standards or requirements must be agreed upon if these attacks are to be con- 
sidered in terms of their relevance and significance for the philosophy of educa- 
tion. Certain minimal criteria and standards have to be fashioned #f the theoretical 
context that is the philosophy of education is to be affected, altered, modified, 
changed or re-directed. 


Such minimal standards must do two things: First, they must cut across, 
be honored by, and be operative within the different positions or families that 
make up the philosophy of education; and, second, they must permit us to deter- 
mine what is appropriate from what is not. 


The act of judging criticism as adequate or inadequate for purposes of 
admitting them or not admitting them to educational theory is, of course, an act 
of philosophizing—of the nature of that theorizing we label philosophy of educa- 
tion. It is a kind of entrance-hall duty philosophy of education may perform by 
asking for ‘credentials’ —seeking to determine whether or not certain minimal 
conditions of critical adequacy are being met. True, the philosophy of education 


*See the statement prepared by the Committee on the Nature and Function of the Discipline of 
the Philosophy of Education of the Philosophy of Education Society, “The Distinctive Nature of the 
Discipline of the Philosophy of Education”, published in Epucationat Tueory, Vol. IV, No. 1 (January, 
1954), pp. 1-3. 
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may find it possible to convert or reconstruct an apparently unsound or irrespon- 
sible criticism into soundness and theoretic responsibility. Such conversion, 
however, would be a reframing of criticism in terms of the criteria held to be 
minimally adequate. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING CRITICISMS 
The following criteria are proposed as guides to the selection of what criticisms 

to honor with philosophic scrutiny—what “attacks” to accept for consideration 

by the philosophy of education:* 

(1) Whatever the criticism of education might be, it must be held responsible 
for the major alternative views of the means-ends-methods of education. 
It must be held responsible for alternative views of programmatic and 
professional adequacy. Moreover, such criticism must be held respon- 
sible for forwarding a range of criteria, a foundation or a basis for choice, 
(from among, for example, a Dewey and a Hutchins or a Kilpatrick and a 
Bestor) for warranting, supporting or making sound the valuation and 
the selection forwarded. The basis (or bases) must be offered as fallible 
or subject to inquiry. It must spring from a view which is critically 
aware of the alternative comprehensive proposals having to do with the 
educational program, distinctive professional competence, and the proper 
relationship between the institution of the school and the culture.‘ 

Any criticism of education must be of a character such that whatever is 

criticized (e.g., ““Why Johnny Can’t Read” or “loose” and “shoddy” 

pedagogical techniques) is seen in relation to the full range of educational 
problems and practices—the full sweep of the educational undertaking. 

While attempts to single out an x, y, or z as an indefensible (or as a 

“good”) practice in education may prove useful in a common sense or 

hit or miss fashion, still such attempts cannot be honored philosophically, 

save as the x, y, or z is seen in connection with a, b, c, d, e, f, and g, 

which enter to make up the full sweep of the educational endeavor. For 

example, one cannot criticize adequately the 3 R’s save as one sees them 
in relation to a host of other problems and practices, curricular- 
pedagogical-administrative and psychological-sociological-philosophical. 

What significance and weight to accord an object of criticism can be 

determined only as the object is related to others in the educational 

context. Only then can whatever is criticized receive its relative or 
hierarchical value status. 

(3) Any criticism of education must meet the conditions of scientific inquiry 
where that inquiry is applicable. The criticism cannot contradict or 
ignore the settled facts of science.5 

(4) Any formulation of educational criticism must be logically adequate. 
It must meet the minimal conditions of logic.® 


_— 
i) 


3As developed by Dr. Francis T. Villemain in an upublished manuscript. 

‘This rules out a major block of the attacks. 

5This criterion, of course, is to be employed in such a way as to leave the door open on the debate 
having to do with how far science can go—where science is applicable and where it isn’t applicable. 
But it is to be employed in such a way as to slam the door on those criticisms which ignore or contradict 
relevant and well-established scientific fact. In short, it rejects the big lie. 

6Granted there is much debate in contemporary logical theory, and the full range of logical condi- 
tions are far from settled. But even on the frontiers of modern logical theory there is little debate on 
the validity or soundness of the laws of non-contradiction and excluded middle. 
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Criticism meeting these minimal criteria of adequacy would be honored, pulled 
into the orbit of educational theory and embraced by the philosophy of education. 
Further, this criticism would become a resource. Indeed, philosophy of education 
cuts its teeth—gains its growing edge—only as criticism, thus conditioned, enters 
the arena of educational theory. Philosophy of education is nurtured and counts 
as philosophy of education in this very manner. This is the “‘stuff” out of which 
it is made, and in terms of which it makes its distinctive contribution to educa- 
tional theory. 


Bases for declaring criticism “inappropriate,” “irresponsible,” “inadequate,” 
or “unsound” or “appropriate,” “‘responsible,” “adequate,” or “sound” are to be 
found not only in specifications of conditions criticism ought to meet, but also in 
the specification of those conditions deing met which are clearly out of bounds. 
Criteria of rejection also may be formulated. These criteria would serve to 
strengthen further the bases upon which criticisms are accepted or rejected as 
candidates for serious educational attention. The following are proposed as 
criteria for rejecting criticisms: 

(1) Educational criticism should not be honored if its soundness is held to 

lie in the depths of the emotional being advancing it. Chest beating or 

demonstrated depth of conviction—emotional fervor—are inadequate 
to the task of warranting or establishing the soundness of evaluations. 

(2) Educational criticism should not be honored if its soundness is held to 
lie in its aesthetic, literary or poetic excellence.’ (Plainly, educational 
theory should not be absolved of literary responsibility. It is too often 
the case that we find even responsible criticism fashioned in a tortured 
and “strung out’’style). Aesthetic criteria are irrelevant, and, therefore, 
inadequate to the task of establishing the soundness of value judgments 
directed to the educational undertaking. 

(3) Educational criticism should not be honored if its soundness is held to 
lie in its appeal to an abandonment of theory’ or to its own skepticism. 
Theory asking us to leave theory is, of course, theory which adsolves 
itself from being held accountable to other theory, included in which is 
that enterprise we call the philosophy of education. Whatever else the 
history of philosophy and thought reveals, it indicates clearly the afirma- 
tion of reason and inquiry, as a, if not the, major resource for framing, 
providing guides for, and dealing with the problems of men. 

(4) Educational criticism should not be honored if its soundness is held to lie in 
its contribution to specified political or economic platforms or objectives. 
Such criticism reverses the theoretic state of affairs placing the educational 
program in the service of another institution or group (‘““‘What’s good for 
American business is good for the American people,” or “Education is an 
instrument of politics’), and locating the criteria of philosophic adequacy 
outside the realm of philosophy and within institutions which themselves 





7This calls to mind the avant-grade literati who are so active in the modern historicist-literary 
school of educational disparagers. The traditional liberal arts-professional antipathy is maintained 
in large measure through the ‘“‘work”’ of this group. 

8This takes many forms: “Throw away the books, but buy mine in which I say ‘throw away the 
books,’ ”’ attempts to rid the schools of “‘artificial theory situations;” attempts to argue that we don’t 
know what truth, knowledge, the good life are, and therefore should leave the realm of ideas for the 
realm of action (theoretic skeptics, strangely enough, are not skeptical about their skepticism); and 
what one educator has come to call the “horticultural” theory of learning and education. 
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are, curiously enough, subject to philosophic and educational criticism. 
The adequacy of the educational endeavor, particularly that of public 
education, is not to be determined in the extent to which it forwards a 
specified political, economic or ecclesiastical program. 

(5) Educational criticism should not be honored if its soundness is held to lie 
in an arena (or arenas) of scholarship or competence other than that which 
is the distinctive competence of education. Just as surgery does not carry 
with it conceptual competence in jurisprudence, so too literature, history, 
psychology, sociology or romance languages sing/y or collectively do not 
carry with them conceptual-professional education competence. Nor do 
individuals in the secondary schools or in the colleges who may have 
achieved excellence at feaching these disciplines have, necessarily, the 
conceptual competence required for formulating adequate criticisms of 
education.? Competence in educational criticism is gained, in part, 
only as it springs from an awareness of and a scholarly familiarity with 
the range of problems and practices distinguishing the educational 
undertaking from other professional endeavors. Criticism of the educa- 
tional undertaking which comes from the framework of other professional 
endeavors—which assumes or claims competence therein as the warrant— 
should be dismissed as unscholarly, irrational or incompetent. It should 
not affect or have significance for the theoretical discipline that is the 
philosophy of education. 


The foregoing shou/d not serve to presuppose that educators ignore what may 
be labeled “incompetent” criticism. Any attack or criticism which influences or 
acts to shape the direction of education calls for careful and deliberate action. 
However, the foregoing should serve to suggest that what may be labeled as 
incompetent, unsound, or irresponsible criticism has no effect upon educational 
theory generally and the philosophy of education particularly. In the face of 
such criticisms educators must turn to courses of action and practice other than 

°This is not to suggest that a liberal arts college teacher of biology is not a resource in determining 
the adequacy of biological knowledge held by secondary teacher who is being held accountable for such 
knowledge. It is to suggest that such knowledge, as such, is inappropriate for determining the validity 
of professional educational requirements specified in a state certification code. Quite tragically, in 
the State of Michigan several liberal arts and other non-professional educational groups have merged 
under the sponsorship of the A.A.U.P. to form a committee on the problem of formulating an adequate 
teacher certification code. Quite tragically, too, a teacher unit of Michigan labor elected a non- 
professional education man to represent it at the state certification hearings. Moreover, as evidenced 
at hearings on certification, many elementary and secondary classroom teachers are unequipped to 
criticize, and make proposals to, their profession. These facts should serve to point attention at 
teacher education programs and toward an understanding of why the Bestor orientation, in Michigan 
at least, finds appeal among classroom teachers. 

Another case is to be found in those attempts by educators, philosophers of education among 
them, to turn to “pure” disciplines for their guides and goals. Witness The Harvard Educational 
Review, Vol. 26, No. 2, Spring, 1956, with its theme, “The Aims and Content of Philosophy of 
Education.”’ Another example is to be found in the fifty-fourth yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Modern Philosophies and Education, N.S.S.E., Chicago, 1955. (These 
publications ignored the work of the Committee on Nature and Function of the Discipline of the 
Philosophy of Education for the Philosophy of Education Society and the work of such individuals as 
Professor Foster McMurray in the January, 1954, and July, 1955, issues of Educational Theory). 

One of the major tasks facing educators is the building of the theoretic competence distinctive 
to the educational profession. It is to be suspected that this is to be accomplished, if ever, only within 
the framework of the problems and practices of the educational profession. 


(Continued on page 192) 














AN ANALYSIS OF HORNEY’S 
CONCEPT OF THE REAL SELF’ 


BY IRVING ROBBINS 


THE REAL SELF IS A BASIC POSTULATE IN HORNEY’S THEORY OF NEUROSIS AND 
THERAPY. The centrality that the real self occupies in her theory and practice is 
clearly stated in the concluding chapter of Neurosis and Human Growth as follows: 
The conflict between the pride system and the real self I called the central inner 
conflict. This made for an enlargement of the concept of neurotic conflict. I had 
defined it as a conflict between two incompatible compulsive drives. While retaining 
this concept, I began to see that it was not the only kind of neurotic conflict. The cen- 
tral inner conflict is one between the constructive forces of the real self and the 
obstructive forces of the pride system, between healthy growth and the drive to prove 
in actuality the perfection of the idealized self. Therapy therefore became a help 
toward self-realization.' 


In her last major work, Horney wrote: 
The belief in an inherent urge to grow has always been the basic tenet upon which 
our theoretical and therapeutic approach rests.” 


Since the real self is so fundamental a concept in Horney’s theory, an inquiring 
analysis is readily justifiable. 


Tue Rea SELF: Dynamic or Static? 


Any understanding of the real self must be founded upon the background of 
Horney’s concept of a “morality of evolution,” a resolution of the persistent 
philosophical problem of the relation of the individual to society. In the following 
quotation, Horney provides the reader with her reconciliation of the individual to 
the social dimension as well as a clear statement of general criteria for a personal 
social ethic: 

Lastly the problem of morality is again different when we believe that inherent in 
man are evolutionary constructive forces, which urge him to realize his given potentiali- 
ties. This belief does not mean that man is essentially good—which would presuppose 
a given knowledge of what is good or bad. It means that man, by his very nature and 
his own accord, strives toward self-realization, and that his set of values evolves from 
such striving. Apparently he cannot, for example, develop his full human poten- 
tialities unless he is truthful to himself; unless he is active and productive; unless he 
relates himself to others in the spirit of mutuality.* 


Interestingly, ‘the criterion,” according to Horney, of evaluating human behavior 
is whether the behavior is conducive to human growth‘. Since human growth 
includes relating to others in “a spirit of mutuality,” what promotes individual 
growth is also consistent with societal growth. 





IRVING ROBBINS is Assistant Professor of Education at Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
*The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to his colleague, Dr. Phyllis C. Wilson, for 
inValuable aid in clarifying critical comments and for major editorial suggestions. 
1Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950), p. 368. 
*[bid., p. 38. 8[bid., p. iS. ‘bid. 
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An ANALysIS OF HorNEyY’s CONCEPT OF THE REAL SELF 


John Dewey, a name known to the Horney School, also stressed growth as a 
significant criterion for living. In his classic work, Democracy and Education, he 
wrote: 


Since growth is the characteristic of life, education is all one with growing; it has no 
end beyond itself. The criterion of the value of school education is the extent in 
which it creates a desire for continued growth and supplies means for making the desire 
effective in fact.° 


The relationship between growth and potentiality is crucial to an understanding 
of what appears to be a difference between Horney and Dewey when each refers 
to growth as a criterion. Horney in referring to the real self earlier writes of 
“given potentialities.” Dewey in the following selection makes a different 
distinction: 

We may mean by potentiality a merely dormant or quiescent state—a capacity to 
become something different under external influences. But we also mean by capacity 
an ability, a power; and by potentiality potency, force. Now when we say that 
immaturity means the possibility of growth, we are not referring to absence of powers 
which may exist at a later time; we express a force positively present—the adility 
to develop.® 


When Horney discusses growth in relation to the real self in the passage 
below, it can be seen that Horney seems to be taking the definition of growth in 
the dormant sense referred to by Dewey: 

Whatever the conditions under which a child grows up, he will, if not mentally 
defective, learn to cope with others in one way or another and he will probably acquire 
some skills. But there are also forces in bim which be cannot acquire or even develop by 
learning. (Italics not in original.) You need not, and in fact cannot, teach an acorn 
to grow into an oak tree, but when given a chance, its intrinsic potentialities will 
develop. Similarly, the human individual, given a chance, tends to develop then the 
unique alive forces of his real self: the clarity and depth of his own feelings, thoughts, 
wishes, interests; the ability to tap his own resources, the strength of his will power; 
the special capacities or gifts he may have; the faculty to express himself and to relate 
to others with his spontaneous feelings. All this will in time enable him to find his set 
of values and his aims in life. In short, he will grow, substantially undiverted, toward 
self-realization. (Italics in original.) And that is why I speak now and throughout 
this book of the rea/ se/f (italics in original) as that central inner force, common to all 
human beings and yet unique in each, which is the deep source of growth.’ 


What is the real self? In my opinion, Horney has unwittingly adopted an opti- 
mistic biologically determined static concept based upon the Aristotelian notion 
of growth as being the maturation of the essence; that is, from acorns do oak trees 
grow. By assuming that each individual is born with his unique set of potentials, 
Horney has explicitly rejected the concept of growth which incorporates acquired 
or learned responses as well as maturation. While it is true that being human is 
the growth potential of each individual, it is not clear whether Horney believes 
that the heights of the potential are fixed at birth. On one occasion only, how- 
ever, Horney seems to reflect the Dewey concept of growth, which is in striking 
contrast to her own fixed concept: 

There are no rigidly fixed limits to what he can make out of his life, to what qualities 
or faculties he can develop, to what he can create. Considering these facts, it seems 
inevitable that man is uncertain about his limitations and, hence, easily sets his goals 


5John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1916), p. 62. 
8Tbid., p. 49. THorney, op. cit., p. 17. 
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either too low or too high. This existing uncertainty is the base without which the 
search for glory could not possibly develop.* 


While it may be possible that this difference is all a semantic problem buried in 
metaphors and allusions, it is my impression from the final thesis in ““Theoretical 
Considerations” that Horney has adopted a static concept of the real self: 

Serious doubts may arise in some cases whether this most alive source of energy is 
not altogether dried up or permanently immobilized? In my experience it is the 
better part of wisdom to suspend judgment. More often than not, with sufficient 
patience and skill on the part of the analyst, the real self does return from exile or 


““come to life.’”? 


It seems paradoxical that Horney’s concept of the real self is static (even 
though subject to change in the appearance-disappearance sense), while her con- 
cept of the idealized self is dynamic. In order to clarify this distinction between 
static and dynamic, recall Horney’s description of the idealized image. She has 
succeeded admirably in building up environmentally a set of forces within the 
individual which is a worthy competitor and many times a successful adversary 
of the constructive forces of the real self. Nowhere has she found it necessary to 
maintain that man is born with a potential of destructive forces, a deep inner source 
of anti-growth, etc. 


The basic question is why, when Horney could account environmentally for 
the destructive forces in man, did she need to posit a set of hereditary constructive 
forces? Could this have been a reaction against Freud and his followers? Accord- 
ing to Horney’s interpretation of Freud,” his outlook may be characterized as 
pessimistic biological determinism. What Horney and others are referring to 
seems to be that man is born with id tendencies and even though superego controls 
may be developed (environmentally), the end of man is a constantly losing battle 
of controlling these instincts. The Horney view seems to turn these two concepts 
around to opposite poles so that now man is born with the real self (constructive 
forces) and it is the negative environment which blocks the real self and leads to 
the ascendancy of destructive forces. Notice that in this sense, Freud attributed 
the “destructive forces” (id) to heredity and the “constructive forces (superego) 
to environment, while Horney, in her rebellion against Freud, assumes that the 
constructive forces (real self) are derived biologically and that the destructive 
forces (idealized self) are environmentally fostered. 


Wuart Is THE REAL SELF? 


In addition to the question of whether the real self is dynamic or static in 
concept, another basic confusion arises since so many different referents for the 
real self are provided. In the following quotation, the real self is considered to be 
both an original force toward growth as well as a possible self: 

The real self, which I have defined several times, is the “original” force toward 
individual growth and fulfillment, with which we may again achieve full identification 
when freed of the crippling shackles of neurosis. Hence it is what we refer to when 
we say that we want to find ourselves. In this sense, it is also (to all neurotics) the 
possible (italics in original) self—in contrast to the idealized self, which is impossible 
(italics in original) of achievement." 


*Ibid., p. 37. *Tbid., p. 173. Tbid., p. 14. “Jbid., p. 158. 
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In the following selection, Horney considers the real self a spring or a source: 


For me the real self is the spring of emotional forces, of constructive energies, of 
directive and judiciary powers.” 


Another aspect that Horney emphasizes about the real self is that it is a 
feeling about or it is a mental image: 
The change is in the core of his being, in his feeling about himself. It is a curious 
and exclusively human process. It would hardly occur to a cocker spaniel that he 
really is an Irish setter. And the transition can occur in a person only because his 


real self has previously become indistinct.” 


Unless one considers Horney’s language purely literary characterizations, she 
seems to make of the real self an entity or to reify it: 


The other reason lies in the fact that the very core of our being, our real self with 
its capacity for growth, is fighting for its life.“ 


Another illustration of making an entity of the real self, an entity that has a will 
or desires is the following: 


The real self, we said, is the alive, unique, personal center of ourselves; the only part 
that can, and wants to, grow. 


In another part of the book, Horney refers to the real self as a felt abstraction: 


But while the real or possible self of a neurotic person is in a way an abstraction, 
it is nevertheless fe/t (italics in original) and we can say that every glimpse we get of 
it feels more real, more certain, more definite than anything else.*® 


In all, there seem to be at least six referents for the real self concept: 


It is an original force. 

It is a source. 

It is a possible self or goal. 

It is a mental image. 

It is an entity of willing or desiring. 

It is a felt abstraction. 

Is it possible for the real self to be all of these? Are the six concepts mutually 
consistent? 


ih de tannin 


In analyzing them should one not consider that Horney was groping with 
problems of definition of the real self on the one hand and with a description, on 
the other hand, of the ways in which the real self may be considered to function? 
This approach seems most fruitful because Horney’s ideas are so firmly grounded 
in behavioral descriptions based upon rich empirical evidence. Logically, then, 
one could accept these six meanings to be mutually consistent. Again, since all 
systems of thought are founded upon certain articles of faith (or a set of assump- 
tions), Horney may rightfully assume an original force which functions as a source 
of values, which contributes to a felt image of a possible self, and which is 
experienced as a being, driving the person in desirable directions. Speaking 
psychologically, the six concepts seem compatible. In that case, what seems to be 
so confusing about the real self? The confusion seems to arise from the difficulty 


8Ibid., pp. 173-74. 137 did., p. 23. “]bid., p. 113. 6 Tbid., p. 155. 6 Jbid., p. 158. 
*The conclusion that this feeling is “more real’’, unless it is literary license, leads to meta- 
physical problems that are not pertinent to this inquiry but certainly significant. 
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of reconciling these referents to the real self with the basic notion that the real 
self is not subject to environmental acquisition or learning. In addition, the 
destructive forces seem to be acquired or learned while their opposites are pre- 
sumably primordial. 


THe REAL SELF: THE CENTRAL INCONSISTENCY 


The central issue of this paper is now explicit. Horney, it appears to me, 
has assumed a biologically determined real self not subject to environmental 
influence; yet the descriptions of the real self seem replete with sub-concepts 
(goal or possible self, mental image, desires, and felt abstractions) which can be 
derived from or affected by learning. My criticism rests upon three main points, 
all directed to the assumption that the real self is a given potential from birth and 
not subject to acquired or learned experiences. 


The first criticism is that Horney accords the real self a special biological origin 
not available to the idealized self. Horney seems to partial out from heredity a 
benign inner urge autonomously working toward self-realization. One may raise 
the question why Horney needed a hereditary basis for constructive forces. 


One explanation might be that the faith is a residue from a physician’s faith 
in the self-healing properties of the biological organism. Physical medicine is 
filled with common sense expressions about how the body does certain things in 
order to achieve certain ends. In this sense, there is an accepted teleology in 
medical terminology. However, to agree that regenerative properties exist within 
the human body does not contradict the opposite fact that the body may generate 
cells which are self-destructive. Thus, “natural man” may grow or die; there 
does not seem to be a biological bias favoring man’s growth. 


The notion of the benign-ness of the inner urge may have its origin in the 
empirical findings of Horney. In the first place, Horney must have reviewed 
lives of people where, without therapy, the real self emerged triumphant 
over the idealized self. Secondly, Horney was impressed with the fact that 
patients considered beyond help, or doomed to live within a fixed personality 
framework, were able through therapy to make fundamental behavioral changes 
tantamount to a reconstruction of self. In order to account for this element of 
health, Horney followed the classical solution of the problem of deriving some- 
thing from nothing by assuming a prior existent, the real self. 


When theologians use this method of reasoning, God or the good is placed in 
the “original force” position (also an Aristotelian derivation); then optimism 
about man’s destiny becomes grounded in an unassailable absolute. When the 
traditional religions incorporate the struggle between the forces of good and evil 
(God and the Devil), the good is assumed to triumph in the end. In other words, 
man is born with a divine spark in the form of an absolute immutable and eternal 
soul. Any indication that evil is triumphant on earth is only apparent and is 
attributed to God’s infinite wisdom which finite man cannot comprehend. 


While Horney seems to have adopted the traditional dualism of the struggle 
between constructive and destructive forces, minus the supernatural trappings, 
she has not assumed the inevitable triumph of the constructive forces over the 
destructive. If there is no advantage to be had in grounding the real self in an 
hereditary absolute (for Horney reports the idealized self triumphant over the 
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real self in the lives of many men), then the origin and nature of the real self might 
be considered along other lines. To assume that man is born with potentialities 
or urges or drives need not commit one to the partial selection of forces for good 
ends. Man may employ his energy or forces toward constructive or destructive 
ends; there is no pre-destination toward good or evil. 


A second criticism of Horney’s concept of the real self is that, impervious to 
learning, it remains static in concept. The implication of a “given potentialities” 
concept is that environmental forces can only mature what is given. This is in 
contrast to a possible dynamic concept of the self which Dewey" and George 
Herbert Mead" pioneered, where selfhood is developed through social inter- 
action. In their view, no fixed capacity is determined at birth or in advance Of 
the continuous reconstruction of experiences. In this sense, capacities as well 
as achievements are subject to development and growth. Capacity is merely an 
inference based upon present or past achievements; as the nature of the achieve- 
ments change, one infers growth in capacity or potential too. 


The last point of criticism is that the assumption of a biologically determined 
real self is unnecessary for maintaining the Horney model of the central conflict 
between the real self and the idealized self. The idealized self is a fictive structure 
derived from intrapersonal and interpersonal interactions. Horney brilliantly 
traces the rise of the idealized image from a naturalistic, environmental, and 
dynamic standpoint. The real self, if reinterpreted, may also be generated from 
post-natal intrapersonal and interpersonal interactions without detracting from 
the central conflict and its accompanying anxieties. The virtue of the real self 
concept is retained, for one still can be “truthful to a developing self” which is 
“active and productive” and “takes responsibility for self” when “relating to 
others in a spirit of mutuality” 


The following illustration, though superficial, certainly clarifies the genesis 
and fulfillment of a creative self, or an aspect of it. A young boy suffers a broken 
leg. A doctor arrives, smiles sympathetically, sets the fracture competently, and 
relieves the young boy of pain and concern. The boy is so impressed that he 
desires to become a doctor. This goal may provide him with mental images of 
heroic medical feats, spur him on to read about medical achievements, give him a 
feeling of a real self. This environmental source of constructive powers may lead 
to an active and productive scholastic medical career, to mutual relations with 
personal and professional acquaintances, and to a responsibility for one’s own 
decisions in his medical career. This illustration has incorporated many of 
Horney’s terms describing the real self and all of these terms have a post-natal 
origin. 


If the concept of the real self were truly counterposed to the idealized self, 
then, even though the former is possible and the latter impossible of attainment, 
both become potential selves depending upon the life experiences of the individual. 
Man is born with potentials both for growth and failure to grow. His biological 
endowments interacting with personal-social forces result in the kind of self (or 
selves) he develops. Contrary or complementary tendencies in man may be 
coexistive. It is possible to explain degrees of anxiety representing neurotic 
conflicts or the central inner conflict as degrees of conflicting tendencies. 

Dewey, op. cit. 
George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), Part III. 
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If destructive forces have their origin in environmental blocks to the realiza- 
tion of the real self may not one assume that constructive forces have their origins 
in the positive interactions of elements in a congenial environment and in reactions 
against the destructive forces of the idealized self? A reinterpretation of the real 
self along these lines would release it from static determinism and promote a more 
consistent theory of the origin and development of the real self, the idealized self, 
and the central inner conflict. 


ALCOTT HOUSE (Continued from page 142) 


The Concordium came to an end in 1848. The Reasones reporting its passage 
into other hands, remarked that it would be used as “‘an educational establishment 
for orphans whose parents have died of cholera.”’ 


The last glimpse we have of Lane is a melancholy one. By December 1854 

he had lost touch with Emerson, who asked a friend to look him up in London: 
& satisfy yourself as exactly as you can of his condition & purposes. The Shakers 
wish to know, & I wish to know of him. A portion of his library still remains on my 
shelves; nor have I sold any book for the last few years. Alcott thinks they are not 
Lane’s to sell. My practice, I think, must not be bound by A’s casuistry, and if 
Lane is suffering or is uneasy about them, I would make a final sale of them, though 
there is not I suppose a value of S50. 


And then Emerson added: 
There came from Marcus Spring, I believe, some unpleasant rumour, as if in 
solitude, & sickness L. had found some irregular indulgences. He is a man of so much 
ability & of so respectable aims and stoutness that he ought to be visited & cherished.™ 


8[bid., iv, 478-9. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SEMANTICS (Continued from page 149) 


In the last analysis, however, modern philosophical semantics cannot of itself 
be a great affirmative force in shaping the goals and methods of the school. Because 
it does not believe that mere philosophy can contribute knowledge, what it can 
do is to clear the decks for a full, unbiased appreciation of the behavioral sciences. 
In this way, it is compelled, for example, to give much attention to the theories of 
John Dewey, whose arm-chair speculations about the learning process—the use 
of direct experience, motivation, problem-solving situations, transfer, collateral 
learning, and environmental and social interaction—have received such consider- 
able confirmation from independent psychological researches, even to the point 
that many of his “methods” have been endorsed by rival educational philosophers. 
But in its acceptance of experimentalist insights, the linguistic philosopher will 
not accept the experimentalist’s generalized philosophic descriptions of nature, 
man or experience. For him such descriptions are hortatory, and not based upon 
the cautious, sober kind of reflection which Dewey used in his evaluation of other 
points of view. Instead the question will be: what scientific truths will be especially 
helpful in getting the school to modify student behavior in whatever direction is 


considered desirable? 

















THE ORGANIZATION MAN, THE 
ORGANIZATION TEACHER AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


BY BERNARD MEHL 


FOR SOME TIME NOW IT HAS BEEN FASHIONABLE AMONG INTELLECTUALS, sometimes 
translated as a professor other than one having the slightest connection with 
a school or college of education, to deliver broadsides against conformity. A 
new terminology has arisen:—the other-directed personality, the market place 
personality, the white collar man, the exurbanite, suburbanite, etc. 


We can almost count on hearing at least one visiting lecturer on a campus 
denounce conformity, co-operation, group method, personnel testing and guidance 
and to plead for an education which will promote the spirit of independence, 
competition, and non-conformity. Most of the non-conformity lecturers and 
authors find it within their cause to examine the structure of education—since it 
has been a well known secret that whenever things go wrong, the public schools, 
and more often schools of education, are usually either the perpetrators of the 
plot or, by falling in line with the prevailing trend, are guilty of aiding and 
abetting those who deny the true values of life (see listing above). And yet in 
spite of the rather overgeneralized and at times unwarranted charges against 
contemporary society men like C. Wright Mills, David Riesman, Erich Fromm, 
Peter Vierick, and the new entry in the field William Whyte, Jr., are probing the 
sore spots of our own brave new world. Probing as they do they sometimes hit a 
painful area and it does the patient little good to say that he feels no pain, that all 
is fine, and we must admit that at times the criticisms do ring true. 


Unlike the other phrase coiners William Whyte’s purpose in writing the 
Organization Man,' is not to attack conformity in favor of non-conformity, or 
bigness in favor of smallness, but rather to enhance the creative individual within 
the context of a corporate society. Therefore, when any organization organizes 
what was once thought to be the means of freeing the individual from the hold of 
an arbitrary laissez-faire social order, then other means, other than teamwork 
and shared activity, must be found to free the creative aspect of man. That is, 
when a mode of freedom becomes formalized and institutionalized then it’s time to 
find freedom somewhere else. 


The Organization Man brings out certain parallels which mark the junior 
executive of the business world and the administrator or teacher in the public 
schools. One area of similarity is to be seen in the caliber of new personnel. The 
trainee in both fields exhibits (a) a mediocre educational background, (b) a self 
assuredness of purpose which rules out concern for conflicting goals, (c) an ethics 
which stresses teamwork, co-operation, human relations, security and which plays 
down such “old fashioned”’ virtues as drive, initiative, esthetic interest, intellectual 
development and strong political and religious commitment. 





BERNARD MERL is an Assistant Professor of Education at the Ohio State University in Columbus, Ohio. 


1New York: Simon and Shuster, 1956. 
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If one word can be used to describe the Organization Man (even in teaching) 
it would be non-controversial. Not, as some say, because of fear (for this would 
make of him a latent liberal and to label him as such would only help to maintain 
the faith of those ever-optimistic champions of liberalism who claim that man 
innately nurtures dissent in his bosom) but because for the neophyte corporate 
man it pays not to be controversial or overly individualistic. (When Whyte asked 
personnel men what qualities make for effective leadership he received replies 
which could be summarized as follows: 


The man who knows how to elicit participative consultation, how to motivate 
groups and individuals, how to enhance job satisfactions . . . how to conduct problem- 
solving meetings! He will be a generalist who will not think in terms of specific work 
but in the science of making other people work. In the old sense of work he does not 
work; he encourages others to work. He does not create; he moderates and adjusts 
those who do create.” 


Substitute such words as the teacher for “he” and teach for “work” and you 
have a neat description of how many teachers view the nature of their own task. 
This, of course, is the language of bureaucracy and teaching is moving more and 
more in the direction of bureaucratic thinking. 


The problem which faces us as trainers of teachers is not to revamp the 
institutionalized school in the shape of what was in effect in the “good old days” 
but rather to admit the necessity of mass education through an organization-like 
school system and then seek to educate future teachers to create within the 
organization, hence the need for another look at the value of general education in 
a teacher training program. 


As Whyte points out, one feature of increased institutionalization is that 
once the institution gets beyond a certain growth level it becomes less and less 
dependent on the human element. No one in an ongoing organization becomes 
indispensable. In many ways this is the chief advantage of large-scale organiza- 
tions. The organization avoids the consequences of human error but at a price. 
The price being the standardization of the product, in our case the pupil being 
taught (if the school becomes the Organization) by dehumanized teachers. The 
question to be resolved is whether educators will seek to achieve more schools, 
more pupils, more books, less drop outs and at the same time make the process of 
education impersonal, (most critics of education in their plea for the non-conformist 
must in the last analysis direct their words to the precious minority) or will educa- 
tors find some way to retain the institution and yet humanize it. 


Up until now there have been offered a series of choices regarding general 
education and the role of teaching. The first is what Whyte and others see as 
the present trend which is moving in the direction of denying general education 
in favor of an educational program geared to the peculiar needs of the schools and 
teaching. The second choice denies the special nature of the institution while 
favoring a return to a concept of general education which has no connection with 
any institution (Whyte calls this useless education). A third choice accepts the 
institutional arrangement of the schools as well as a general education which serves 
to free the individual who manages or works within the schools. 

It is the last alternative which needs attention. In this way we can avoid 





2Tbid., pp. 134-135. 
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the present day controversies which pit one extreme against another and thereby 
generate much hot air. 


It can be assumed that any institution unchecked by human effort limits its 
range of sensitivity by virtue of the impersonal needs of the institution. For 
example, an electronic calculator can check its data and is senstive to error which 
the tape or another feeder defines as error but the machine cannot duplicate the 
sensitivity of the operator. In the same vein when the problems of an institution 
are shaped in terms of its own framework which is its peculiar language system 
then the impersonal beings who are to be considered as part of the machinery of 
the organization must limit the area of their sensitivity (e.g., they must be sensi- 
tive to problem-solving specifically defined but not to religion, history or pure 
science). If we are to reduce the impersonal element of our institutional workers 
educational experience should be provided which increases the worker’s range of 
sensitivity. The workers must also be given educational experiences which 
allows them freely to select those problem areas which they, not the machine, 
deem as important. Only in this way can the institution be modified just as the 
board of an IBM machine can be rewired. 


What will be the nature of these educational experiences which are to form the 
basis of a new general education? 


Whyte argues quite forcibly for a “rigorous fundamental schooling” which 
is socially useful.2 David Riesman in his essay “Thoughts on Teachers and 
Schools” presents what he terms counter-cyclical education as a brake on the 
other-directed emphasis in the schools.4| However, Whyte and Riesman place 
their formulations in the framework of the existing humanities which they hold 
to be the center of a new humanism. 


Historically, humanism in its broad meaning has been one of the means used 
to resurrect man’s independence from the restrictions to thought growing out of 
an established formalism be it scholasticism, Ciceronianism or Victorianism. The 
humanistic studies can also be used to free man’s creative energies from the static 
language system of modern institutionalism. But note that every time humanism 
came forth to do battle with a hypostatized world-view the form and even the 
content of humanism changed. During the Renaissance, the literary and esthetic 
pursuits were used to break the mold of medievalism, during the Enlightenment 
the laws of nature (science and reason) gave new insights on the world, then 
romanticism challenged the fixed world of reason and science. In protest against 
static romanticism the weapons of Darwin, Freud, Dewey and Einstein were used 
to create a new language of discovery. Now if the evolutionary view of the world 
has become another set of enervating and in Whitehead’s term inert ideas then 
what is needed is a new not an old humanism. 


The new humanism will not break with the past and might like the 
literary humanism of the Reniassance find its essential elements in some past 
culture but the focus of general education will be for an existing generation. 


There are movements abroad which may provide the basis of a new humanism. 
One of these is existentialism which has much in common with oriental thought 
and which directs its attention toward the finding of the individual amidst the 


8Jbid., p. 403. 
4*The Anchor Review #1, (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1955), pp. 27-60. 
(Continued on page 185) 








HABIT OR ATTITUDE AS THE 
CENTRAL TREE IN EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY? 


BY LAWRENCE LA FAVE 


TEACHERS NEED A CONCEPT WHICH WILL BE THEIR GUIDING LIGHT THROUGH THE 
BOUNDLESS WILDERNESS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. Unlike philosophers, they 
can hardly spare the luxury of vacillation—instructors cannot do their job effec- 
tively unless they have a predetermined course to follow. Philosophers can stumble 
around in the dark, groping blindly for eternal truth. But the teacher must 
battle immediate problems. She must be pragmatic and practical, content to 
accept a limited truth until some philosopher finds a brighter candle. 


Many have tried to make habit, and its half brother, discipline, the beacons 
that will show students the path to wisdom. William James tells us we are 
“mere walking bundles of habits.’”! 


John Dewey adds: 

. .. we need a word to express that kind of human activity which is influenced by 
prior activity and in that sense acquired; which contains within itself a certain ordering 
or systematization of minor elements of action; which is projective, dynamic in quality, 
ready for overt manifestation; and which is operative in some subdued subordinate 
form even when not obviously dominating activity. Habit even it its ordinary usage 
comes nearer to denoting these facts than any other word.? 


However, we may seriously question the wisdom of planting habit in the 
dead center of our educational forest. We may wonder if there isn’t a tree which 
will serve better as the main landmark for lost educators. If so, perhaps that 
tree is central to the field of social psychology, an area in which James and Dewey 
harvested much. In fact, Allport tells us: “‘... attitude is probably the most 
distinctive and indispensable concept in contemporary American social psychology. 
No other term appears more frequently in experimental and theoretical literature.’ 


SOME CONCEPTIONS OF HABIT AND ATTITUDE 


The Murphys believe that: “Perhaps no single concept within the whole 
realm of social psychology occupies a more nearly central position than that of 
attitudes.’”4 

But before deciding whether habit or attitude should be placed in the center 

1William James, Psychology: Briefer Course (New York: Holt, 1892), pp. 149-50. 

2John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Holt, 1922), pp. 40-41. 

3G. W. Allport, “Attitudes,” in C. Murchison, editor, 4 Handbook of Social Psychology (Wor- 
cester: Clark University, 1935), p. 798. 

4G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology, Rev. Ed. 
(New York: Harper, 1937), p. 889. 


LAWRENCE LA FAVE is a candidate for the Doctorate in the field of Psychology at the University of 
Oklahoma in Norman, Oklahoma. He is currently a research assistant in the Institute of Group Relations 
and on the Yale Attitude Project. He also teaches sociology at Oklahoma City University. 
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of our forest, let us denude them of their bark and get down to the bare facts 
which definitions expose. 


Habit is “‘a form of acquired response which is relatively invariable and is 
readily elicited,” argues the Dictionary of Psychology.® 


The New Dictionary of Psychology finds habit to be “a learned response, in 
which the muscular coordinations, associations, or emotional element has, through 
training, become fairly well established, rapid, and almost automatic.’”® 


“Habit” says John Dewey, “is an ability, an art, formed through past 
experience.” 


If Dewey’s definition of habit seems somewhat unharmonic with the others, 
perhaps this is no accident. Dewey even recognizes “that the word habit has 
been used in a somewhat broader sense than is usual.’ 


Before discussing habit more fully, let us define attitude. The New Dictionary 
of Psychology says an attitude is: ‘“‘a mental set to respond to a situation with 
a prepared reaction. Whereas sets may be temporary matters, attitudes are 
more or less stable. ... Attitudes denote bias, preconceptions, convictions, 
feelings and emotions, hopes and fears .. .’” 


The Dictionary of Psychology defines attitude several ways: 


(1) a stabilized set or disposition; (2) an abbreviated but comprehensive 
experience; (3) the specific mental disposition toward an incoming (or arising) 
experience, whereby that experience is modified, or, a condition of readiness for 
a certain type of activity; (4) the established tendency to renew neural and func- 
tions, esp. those within the brain.” 


After examining many such definitions, Allport concludes: 

It is not difficult to trace the common thread running through these diverse definitions. 
In one way or another, each regards the essential feature of attitude as a preparation 
or readiness for response. The attitude is incipient and preparatory rather than overt 
and consummatory. It is not behavior, but the precondition of behavior." 


From Allport’s discussion, we see an attitude is motivational, or willful. 
Yet, all definitions of habit presented above, except Dewey’s, regard habit as a 
learned response. Dewey even states that: “In any intelligible sense of the 
word will, they (habits) are will.’’” 


In short, Dewey’s all-embracing definition of habit encompasses accepted 
usages of the word attitude as well. Thus, anyone who argues that habits, defined 
narrowly, should receive less emphasis than attitudes is not really at ends with 
Dewey. In fact, after arguing for the use of the word habit, Dewey adds: “If 
the facts are recognized we may also use the words attitude and disposition.” 

5H. C. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934), p. 120. 

6P. L. Harriman, editor, The New Dictionary of Psychology (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947), p. 154. 

7John Dewey, op. cit., p. 66. 

*Jbid., p. 41. 

°P, L. Harriman, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

0H. C. Warren, op. cit., p. 24. 

1G. W. Allport, “‘ Attitudes as a Form of Readiness,” in C. E. Skinner, Readings in Educational 
Psychology (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937), pp. 214-15. 

2John Dewey, op. cit., p. 25. 
8]bid., p. 41. 
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I shall use this narrower definition: @ habit is a learned response which is 
relatively invariant and ts readily elicited under relevant stimulus conditions. 


The definition of attitude I will use, taken from Cantril, is in perfect keeping 
with the characteristics of the term which Allport mentions: “4n attitude is a 
more or less permanently enduring state of readiness of mental organization which 
predisposes an individual to react in a characteristic way to any object or situation 
with which it is related” (Italics mine)." 


Sherif and Cantril point out five characteristics of an attitude: “Attitudes 
always imply a subject-object relationship...are formed...have affective 
properties of varying degrees... are more or less enduring states of readiness 
. . . range in the number and variety of stimuli to which they are referred.” 


APPLICATION OF CONCEPTIONS OF HABIT AND ATTITUDE 


By this time, my conceptions of habit and attitude should be quite clear. 
We may now take up the question which gives this paper its name: Habit or 
Attitude as the Central Tree in Educational Theory? 


Many teachers have observed: “Johnny has the ability; he just doesn’t 
want to learn.” They may exert every fiber to stamp, drive, beat or pound the 
“‘good”’ habits in and the “‘naughty” ones out—but with no luck. Let the teacher 
who means nothing in Johnny’s eyes tell him 1001 times to break the bad habit 
of slouching around stoop-shouldered. Yet, if Johnny’s gang slouches, all the 
vocalisms she can bring to bear are not going to deslouch him. As the astute 
teacher observes: “You just can’t do anything with him; he simply doesn’t have 
the right attitude.” 


Now lets assume, by some miracle of conditioning or association, the teacher 
does finally drive the harmonious habit home. Does the proper attitude auto- 
matically follow? “Of course not!’ you say, and I must agree. 


We may reverse the process. Imagine the teacher has somehow endeared 
the subject-matter to Johnny’s heart; Johnny has envisioned the wonderful ray 
of sunshine knowledge can show him and is eager to let the sunshine in. Do his 
“‘bad” habits immediately disappear? 


The completely automatic ones don’t because Johnny gives no thought to 
them. However, if someone will kindly call his attention to these deeply ingrained 
obstacles to erudition, he will exert every effort to change them. The other 
habits, which he has some conscious control over, will cause less difficulty; he can 
more easily substitute others more in line with his new interest. 


My first point then is: attitudes influence habits to a much greater extent than 
vice versa. 


Attitude is a non-mechanistic concept which recognizes the interaction of 
mind and body; it implies a thinking process within the organism. Habit makes 
no such implication. Rather it tends to connote an automatic, reflexive, non- 
thinking machine. Mead" tells us education must bring the mind and body 


4H, Cantril, “ Attitudes in the Making,” Understanding the Child, 1934, 4, pp. 13-15. 
16M. Sherif and H. Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements (New York: Wiley, 1947), pp. 


19-23. 
6G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 187. 
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(social patterns and the patterns of the organism itself) closer together. It is 
surely no coincident that Mead, who so clearly recognized the mind-body inter- 
play, used role taking (taking the a/¢titude of the other) as a central concept. 


Some teachers try to drill into the student habits which meet not his psycho- 
logical needs. Then does the student fail to acquire these habits, as will be 
evidenced when the teacher’s back is turned. But the instructor whose students 
have the proper attitudes need not keep close-order drill. They have internalized 
the class, or school, standards as their own; they owe it to themselves to do what 
she considers to be the right thing. 

Habits tell us about our behavior, what we do. They tell us little if any- 
thing of the thinking process in back of our activity. Attitudes tell us not merely 
how we are likely to behave but also the experiences or thoughts behind such 
actions. As Mead makes clear, concepts such as habit ignore human conscious- 
ness and experience: 

The problem that presents itself as crucial for human psychology concerns the 
field that is opened up by introspection; this field apparently could not be dealt with 
by a purely objective psychology which only studied conduct as it takes place for 
the observer. In order that this field could be brought within the range of objective 
psychology, the behaviorist, such as Watson, did what he could to cut down the field 
itself, to deny certain phenomena supposed to lie only in that field, such as “‘conscious- 
ness” as distinct from conduct without consciousness. The animal psychologist studied 
conduct without taking up the question as to whether it was conscious conduct or not.'” 


Actually, that psychology which aims to generalize from the rat’s behavior 
to man’s is often as sterile as it is insulting. Attitudes are a distinctly human 
phenomenon which refuse to locate in rats, birds, dogs, ants, or chimps. But, as 
Gardner Murphy informs us, “Even the protozoa show a slight capacity for habit 
formation.””!8 

It is exceedingly doubtful that such a shallow concept as habit will get us 
far in understanding the dynamic, uniquely human experiences of Homo sapiens. 
Treatment of habit is symptomatic therapy; one might rid himself of one bad 
habit only to replace it with another. However, in attitudes lie the roots from 
which much human behavior blossoms. My second major point then may be 
stated thus: A¢titudes tell us of human mental experience; habits do not. 

Attitudes are convictions. It is easy to teach the proper behavior if the 
student holds the appropriate attitudes. 

Habits need not be based on convictions; in fact, they are too often based on 
dictations. Katona’ and Wertheimer™ find that school teachers tend to be too 
dependent upon blind, repetitious drill in applying authoritarian rules. In this 
way the authors believe that children are “educated” to depend upon rules rather 
than their own intelligence. The associationist and connectionist psychology, 
when applied to education, impress them as supporting the traditional emphasis 


on drill. 
Hartmann is well aware of the detrimental effect that tedious, habit-forming 
drill has upon the student: “There is no more certain way of making a pupil 


'1[bid., p. 8. 
18G. Murphy, in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: MacMillan, 1932), V. 7, p. 236. 


19G. Katona, Organizing and Memorizing: Studies in the Psychology of Learning and Teaching 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1940). 
M. Wertheimer, Productive Thinking (New York: Harper, 1945). 
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miserable than to compel him to continue long at a task that is repugnant to his 
nature.’”! : 


Hasits, Attrirupes, DiscipLine, AUTHORITY 

For many, habits imply discipline, and discipline implies punishment. Far 
too often teachers concern themselves chiefly with punishing pupils for not 
developing “desirable” habits. Naturally such students fail to involve them- 
selves personally in their tasks. Such a negative emphasis usually makes the 
student unhappy with the school situation, impedes his intellectual progress, 
causes him to loaf when the teacher is not looking, and creates misery for every- 
one involved. 

Even if the teacher successfully drills the proper habits into Johnny, Johnny 
may feel no urge to perform them. His attention may be easily distracted by some 
irrelevant stimulus, such as an auto streaking past yonder window. He is inatten- 
tive; the powers to concentrate long upon the school task lie beyond him. 


Yet all is different for the pupil with the proper attitudes. His ability to 
concentrate on the task at hand is almost boundless because it is no task to him; 
it is something he likes to do. The teacher has no difficulty coaxing students 
to do things which interest them. 


Dewey is very sensitive to the inevitable tie between habit and authority. 
He aptly exposes how such dictatorial emphasis relates to maintenance of the 


status quo: 

For the whole tendency of current lamentations over the failure of American education 
to secure social integration and effective cohesion, is to put emphasis upon the futile 
and irritating relations of personal authority and personal subjection, or else upon the 
regulative power of blind engrained habits, whose currency presupposes an authoritative 
deus ex machina behind the scenes to supply the ends for which the habits are to work. 
And anybody who hasn’t put his soul to sleep with the apologetics of soporific “idealism” 
knows that at the present time the power which would fix the ends to which the masses 
would be habituated is the economic class which has a selfish interest in the exercise 
of control. To cater to this class by much talk of the importance of discipline, obedi- 
ence, habituation, and by depreciation of initiative and creative thought as socially 
dangerous, may be a quick path to favor. But it represents an ignobility of spirit which 
is peculiarly out of place in an educator, who above all others is called upon to keep 
his supreme interest sensitively human.” 


That Dewey isn’t merely blowing down the proverbial man of straw is evi- 

denced by Volkmann’s more recent statement: 

American colleges are showing very dramatically the confused state of educational 
theory. Similar confusions exist in ideas about education in general, but we can begin 
with the colleges. Inside the ivy-covered walls, the notion of formal discipline may 
be dying, but it is certainly not yet dead.” 


The relationship between classroom procedures and authoritarianism is 


cogently stated by Stagner: 
Classroom procedures are generally autocratic... The effect of an autocratic school 


2John Dewey, Education Today (New York: Putnam’s, 1940), pp. 140-141. 

J. Volkmann, “Scales of Judgment and Their Implications for Social Psychology,” in J. H. 
Rohrer and M. Sherif, editors, Social Psychology at the Crossroads (New York: Harper, 1951), pp. 
273-74. 
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system, like the authoritarian family structure, is generally harmful to the children. .. 
It may train young people to go into industrial jobs run on autocratic lines, but it is no 
preparation for citizenship in a political democracy.™ 


Attitudes imply conviction and democracy. An educational philosophy 
revolving around attitudes suggests a democratic atmosphere in which the student 
is encouraged to think for himself and learn about things which interest him. 
Habits imply dictation and autocracy. This suggests an autocratic setting which 
demands that the “‘student”’ be disciplined into a social Babbitt. Therefore, and 
this is my third major point, attitudes are based on language and conceptual func- 
tioning; habits need not be. (Of all animals, only man displays a conceptual capac- 
ity. The emergence of a language-using animal meant that habits could be 
learned in a way fundamentally new. Habits of lower animals are based on 
biological drives and homeostatic processes. Although man shares with these 
creatures the capacity to learn habits at a sub-conceptual level, he holds a 
monopoly on the ability to base habits on conceptual will. Yet, as his conceptually- 
rooted habits get stamped in, they sink beneath conscious control and become 
autonomous with respect to the attitudes or conceptual motives which gave 
rise to them. Now I ask a crucial question which no one apparently ever asked 
seriously before: What will happen if a conflicting attitude is substituted for 
one which created the automatic habit? Will the once good habit, now redefined 
by its beholder as bad, perish at once, or will it tend to outlive its usefulness? 
The habit grown autonomous from conceptual desire often will trip its victim up— 
before he can begin to substitute one in line with his changed attitude. This 
interval, during which the bad habit lives in shame beyond the life of its mother 
attitude, will be called the habit Jag period. Happenings most “unusual,” which 
previously could only be explained by such metaphysical psy choanalytic notions 
as unconscious motivation and Thanatos, can be handled with this scientific 
hypothesis of habit lag. This concept may serve as a major connecting link 
between psychology’s main schools—thus moving the science towards a unified 
theory.) 


A word of caution seems necessary, lest my reasoning be extrapolated beyond 
the cultural context for which it is intended. The teaching methods which work 
best are not absolutes; their effectiveness is relative to the cultural setting in which 
they are practiced. Authoritative teaching methods are not necessarily always 
inferior; they may very well work better than democratic ones in an authoritarian 
society. The person accustomed to a dictatorial setting may become more per- 
sonally involved with the subject matter (develop a more positive attitude toward 
it) if taught by coercive, rather than democratic, methods. As Sherif adroitly states: 

. . genuine cooperation on the part of the individual appear when he identifies 

himself with the task or situation at hand (i.e., when he becomes ego-involved). 
democratic participation in the group is usually conducive to such identification. 
But, as with the army officer’s son, if personal identification is otherwise established 
(autocratically in this case), this established identification prevails over democratic 
situations. Reports from present-day Germany showing that many people are at 
a loss as to what to do with democracy give the point a grim reality. The important 
practical implication of this fact is that, to get the individual identified with democratic 
practices, it is not sufficient to put him in a democratic atmosphere; it is also necessary 
to destroy the effects of the background inimical to it.* 


*4R. Stagner, Psychology of Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948), p. 389. 
%*M. Sherif, 4n Outline of Social Psychology (New York: Harper, 1948), p. 121. 
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Recognizing that, in some societies, autocratic teaching methods may be more 
effective than democratic ones does not mean the central position of attitudes in 
sound educational theory only applies to democratic societies. It may simply 
indicate that under successful totalitarian regimes dictatorial methods work best 
because the students have developed positive attitudes toward them. Indeed, 
such a system cannot effectively indoctrinate so long as the “pupils” are ideologic- 
ally opposed to an authoritarian structure. 


We are clearly not the “mere walking bundles of habits” William James calls 
us. Nor is habit the “flywheel of society,” as he would also have us believe. 
Success does not automatically follow from building the proper habits via self 
discipline, despite James’ eloquence in maintaining this view, and his own 
“habitually” successful career. 


True and fortunate it is that a sizable amount of our behavior is automatically 
determined. But the successful teacher in a democratic society does not simply 
indoctrinate her students to regurgitate through rote memory information which 
remains meaningless to them. 


Hartmann adeptly states the case for attitudes and/or interests: “An 
attitude ...is rarely made although it ought to be the center of attention in 
school affairs.”*® He adds that the teacher: 


... has the task of fitting the material to the prior interests of the pupil, showing 
clearly its relationship to his major life purposes and to his own current needs, and 
thereby making it glow with the reflected radiance of these more obvious wants.” 


Since all learners are necessarily to some extent interested in themselves, 
the process of making new knowledge “personal,” i.e., referring it directly to the 
organism and its properties, is one of the surest methods of evoking interest in it.¥ 


The creation of a broader “‘apperceptive background” or mass of ideas is 
achieved principally by making a contemporary interest serve as a base for the 
erection of new interests which in turn serve the same function for others ad 
infinitum.” 

Many educators are lost in the limitless forest of educational theory. A few 
are bewildered because they don’t recognize the trees which encompass them. 
Many more are ensnared by the treachery of piecemeal thinking. Although they 
scrutinized the trees before entering the forest, this aids them not; their atomistic 
attack didn’t show them the relative positions of these landmarks. Hence they 
are cursed to grope blindly in the darkness of the shadows of the trees they know 
so well. 


Yet not all need remain chaotic. Let these men locate the massive tree of 
attitude and make it their central landmark. If the tree of habit presently occupies 
this strategic position, may they by no means hack it down. Have them simply 
supplant it in an adjacent area. The bark of attitude and habit may be quite 
similar. But stripped of their veneer, we find attitude to have causal, and uniquely 
human properties which habit seems to lack. 


%G. W. Hartmann, op. cit., p. 389. 7 Tbid., p. 404. 8 Thid., p. 403. 2°Tbid., p. 406. 

















INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND 
INCREASING SOCIALIZATION 


BY A. MAX CARMICHAEL 


OUR PURPOSE IS TO DISCUSS WHAT FREE CHOICES OF ACTION SHOULD BE ALLOWED 
EACH INDIVIDUAL AND WHAT HE SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO DO BY THE GRouP. In 
this discussion we are assuming that the trends of times are toward increased 
socialization, increased free cooperation, and increased intelligence about life on 
the part of larger and larger numbers of people. That this trend exists there is 
ample proof. 


Man is increasingly putting his faith in his intelligence and as he does so, he 
will increasingly cooperate with his fellows. A further result will be an increase 
of his standard of living. A reciprocal causal relationship exists. As he increases 
his standard of living, he will become increasingly more intelligent and more 
cooperative. We are assuming that this is as it should be. 


But as we thus more fully cooperate with increasing intellection, there comes 
into more prominence the problem of what free choices an individual can make 
for himself. As we increasingly cooperate over the years, what individual freedoms 
will we increasingly demand and have? What freedoms will be given up 
gradually? 


The way of life that we have just assumed demands for its supplementation 
certain principles of behavior both for the individual and for the larger society. 
Let us here delineate them. They become our moral obligations. 


1. Each and everyone should go about widening his experience, especially 
with reference to public issues, and the group and everyone should encourage 
everyone else to do this. This is done to promote the individual’s life both with 
respect to things that differentiate him from every other individual and with 
respect to each individual’s competency in sharing in public decisions. It is done 
to get data, experiential data, which will be needed in solving individual and 
public problems. 


2. Each individual should do a lot of independent reflection about his own 
experience and about the experience which he finds others have had or are having. 
The larger society must encourage individuals to do this independent thinking. 


3. But many smaller social units within the larger society should be formed. 
The larger group should encourage the organization of these smaller units. Each 
individual should join many of these units. This is done in order that many sorts 
of joint experiences may be had. 


4. Then these groups should carry on much thinking about their experiences. 
Each individual should share in this thinking with others in these groups. The 
purpose again is to promote the larger life of individuals within the group, to add 
to their competency to work together, and to provide data with which to solve 
larger, more encompassing group problems. 


A. MAX CARMICHAEL is a Professor Emeritus of Education at Ball State Coliege, Muncie, Indiana 
and is currently a Professor of Education at San Diego State College, San Diego, California. 
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5. All of this thinking should be as free and open as possible. An endeavor 
should be made to acquire all available data both of fact and of judgment, to acquire 
even new data from new experiences and to reflect with such data in mind. All 
such reflections should be free from any form of indoctrination that tends to shut 
off the mind of any individual from a free, open evaluation of the evidence and from 
a free proposal of tentative hypotheses. This thinking should be free from any 
kind of absolute presuppositions other than the epistemology and axiology that 
we have here accepted. Each person has an obligation to speak his own mind 
and each person has the obligation to ask this of his neighbor. 

6. Individuals and groups will tend to act only after this free open reflection 
is had. Individuals will tend to make decisions for themselves only after much 
reflection with others about the particular question at issue. The larger society 
will encourage individuals and smaller units to make their decisions for themselves 
only after consultation with still larger units. 

7. The goal both of the individual and of groups will be to produce the 
greatest amount of growth possible in individuals, the greatest expansion of life 
for the greatest number, or at times perhaps, the greater expension for less numbers, 
and at other times, the lesser expansion for greater numbers. In any moral 
decision there will always be a need of deciding the preponderant balance in the 
amount of growth that can be affected by making one decision over others. This 
answer can never be absolute. Probably the decision can seldom be made without 
the exploitation of some individuals especially in our present pre-democratic 
society. 

8. Both the individual and society will, therefore, want periodic reconsidera- 
tion of issues so as to take advantage of new data that have since been obtained 
and to see what new meanings may be found in older data. 


But all of this will still leave us with possible and even likely conflicts between 
an individual’s judgment and that of others. The principles for the resolution of 
these conflicts must be in relative terms, i.e. the more one factor occurs, the more 
another mode of behavior is given precedence. Eight principles to resolve these 
conflicts are herewith set forth, the first four in terms of the individual’s rights and 
obligations and the second four in terms of the larger groups’ rights and obligations. 

1. The more an individual performs the above moral obligations, the more he 
can demand that others do the same. 

2. The more the larger group fulfills these moral obligations, the more 
obligated is the individual to follow its advice and decisions. 

3. The more the individual does as he is obligated to do by the above prin- 
ciples, the more right he has to act upon his own decision, even though 
it be opposed to the judgments of the larger group. 

4. Certainly the less that other individuals or groups fulfill these moral 
functions, the more right he has to act on his own. 

Now from the point of view of society, the corresponding principles are: 

5. The more society follows these principles, the more it can demand that 
each individual enter into this democratic relation. 

6. The more the individual does in performance of these obligations, the 
more society can allow and encourage him to act on his own. 

7. The more society does its duty, the more it can demand conformance 
when it feels the need for it. 
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8. The less a given individual performs these obligations, the more society 
can demand conformance. 


At this point we should remind ourselves again that even though we should 
perform well the above democratic requirements, there still will be no complete 
harmony of judgment on most important issues of life, if, indeed, not on all issues, 
between any individual and his neighbors or between him and the larger social units. 
Even though we should ideally postulate that the good of the individual is 
always consonant with that of all his fellows—and I doubt this postulate very 
much—there will always be some difference in judgment. There will always 
be a minority. It follows then that for us on this earth, at least, there is no final 
moral sovereignty in either any individual or in any group, or in the total society, 
although the decision involved is based upon the best and freest possible coopera- 
tive intellection of all individuals. It also follows that in determining group and 
individual behavior with respect to these issues, both the group and the individual 
will have to act conformably or diversely. What yet may be said to help us 
resolve this problem? 


The group having fulfilled to its satisfaction the requirements of a full open 
discussion by all involved and with all available data will still have to decide 
whether to demand conformance by all individuals even when these individuals 
have fully shared. In doing so it may well follow these principles: It should be 
convinced that conformance is essential to the larger growth; it should feel that 
no more relevant data could be acquired by letting individuals or smaller groups 
do otherwise than conform, in other words, that the evidence is all in; it should 
hesitate to demand conformance if it finds that the individual or smaller group 
has an intense conviction that it should be allowed to do otherwise, especially if 
this conviction is that behaving differently would give further essential data or 
would result in stimulating growth in all members of the larger groups. On the 
other hand, it must protect the promotion of the more abundant life for the mem- 
bers of the larger group against highly unnecessary individual action. If an 
immediate decision is necessary, then a bare majority may demand conformance 
by the minority but provide for post facto revaluation. If an immediate decision 
is not necessary, the majority should wait for a larger approach to unanimity before 
demanding conformance. If conformance is not given by the individual or smaller 
group when asked, this larger group will have to decide what police action it 
should take either to get conformance or to protect the interest of the other mem- 
bers of this larger group. 

Now the individual or smaller group having fulfilled to its satisfaction the 
above requirements of full open discussion and realizing that the larger group too 
has fulfilled these same obligations must decide whether it will conform when 
conformance is demanded. It certainly should hesitate in not conforming. It 
should feel that the decision of the larger society becomes the best thing for it to 
do on this immediate occasion just because this larger society thinks that it is the 
best. This individual or smaller group should thus conform even though it feels 
that the total results would have been better if it could have persuaded the larger 
group to accept its judgment instead. If it still desires not to conform, it should 
feel that its individual variant behavior would renown to the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the larger society and not just of itself. If the individual or smaller unit 
decides still not to conform, it will have to accept whatever reaction the larger 
unit may give since the latter has finally the larger police powers, even though 
this individual or smaller unit has the final choice of its own immediate act. 











JOHN DEWEY AND THE GIVEN 


BY ROBERT E. ROBERTSON 


THIS PAPER PROPOSES TO THROW A BIT OF LIGHT ON THE FOLLOWING QUESTION: 
during the years 1903-1938 did John Dewey’s theory of the given undergo radical 
revision?! The question is prompted, of course, by the well known fact that 
when Dewey contributed to Studies In Logical Theory in 1903 he had Idealism in 
mind, and when he published Essays In Experimental Logic in 1916 he had Realism 
in mind. The 1938 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry being the culmination of his 
thinking, it is interesting to speculate as to whether Dewey changed his mind as 
regards the given during those years. 


The thesis that this paper proposes to defend is the following: there was no 
change in Dewey’s view during these years, but there was a development of the 
view, a maturation of the view; to put the matter another way, there was no 
decisive and abrupt change in Dewey’s view, but rather a coming-to-fruition in 
1938 of what was perhaps implicitly present in 1903. 


In the Studies In Logical Theory Dewey opposes, among other things, the 
contention of Idealists like Lotze that what is given to knowledge is immediate 
plural data and unifying meanings ready-made in experience and comprising the 
goal of knowledge. What is given, according to Dewey? He is worth quoting at 
length here. 


Certain things come to stand forth as facts, no matter what else may be doubted. 
There are certain apparent diurnal changes of the sun; there is a certain annual course 
or tract. There are certain nocturnal changes in the planets, and certain seasonal 
rhythmic paths. The significance of these may be doubted: Do they mean real 
change in the sun or in the earth? But change, and change of a certain definite and 
numerically determinate character, is there. It is clear that such outstanding facts 
(ex-istences) constitute the data, the given or presented, in the thought function. It 
is obvious that this is only one correspondent, or status, in the total situation. With 
the consciousness of this as certain, as given to be reckoned with, goes the consciousness 
of uncertainty as to what it means—of how it is to be understood or interpreted, that is, 
of its reference and connection. The facts gua presentations or existences are sure; 
qua meanings (position and relationship in an experience yet to be secured) they are 


doubtful.” 


What about Dewey’s statement of the given in the 1938 Logic? We are 


told that: 
that which is ‘given’ in the strict sense of the word ‘given,’ is the total field or situation. 
The given in the sense of the singular, whether object or quality, is the special aspect, 
phase, or constituent of the existentially present situation that is selected to locate 
1This question was first raised, and answered, during the writing of the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion The Concept of The Given In New Realism And Pragmatism, The University of Texas, 1953. 
*Dewey, Essays In Experimental Logic (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1916), pp. 138-139. 
The quote is taken from chapter four of the Essays, said chapter being one of the original articles by 
Dewey in the 1903 Studies In Logical Theory. 
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and identify its problematic features with reference to the inquiry then and there to be 
executed. In the strict sense, it is taken rather than given.’ 


And again: 
to be datum is to have a special function in the control of the subject-matter of in- 
quiry. It embodies a fixation of the problem in a way which indicates a possible 
solution. It also helps to provide evidence which tests the solution that is hypo- 
thetically entertained.* 


Has there been a change in Dewey’s view in the sense that something is 
present in the latter which was not present in the former, something present in 
the Logic not present in the Studies? It might seem so, because in the Logic 
Dewey speaks of the “total field or situation” as being given, whereas in the 
Studies he was concerned with the singular existences as given. But surely this 
is not a change, but merely a shift in emphasis, for in the above quotation from the 
Studies Dewey very clearly states that a singular given is “‘only one correspondent, 
or status, in the total situation” and very strongly implies that taken together 
these “givens” make up the total situation and that in that sense the total field 
is given provided all are had. I think this is implicit in Dewey’s earlier statement 
but that there was no need to make it explicit in view of the fact that he was pri- 
marily concerned with another question, i.e., whence comes the meanings attached 
to these givens? Again, it seems to me that he says the same thing, making 
explicit in the Logic what is implicit in the Studies. He tells us in the Studies 
that facts or data gua existences are sure; gua meanings doubtful, and in the 
Logic that the data get their meanings through functioning in control of subject- 
matter, through helping to provide evidence which would test the hypothetically 
entertained solution. Note that in the Logic data are “taken.” Surely this does 
not differ greatly from the statement of the Studies that the consciousness of the 
data is certain and that they, the data, are there? Is there, then, a shift because 
Dewey has two things to say as regards the source of meanings attached to the 
data? Hardly, for in the Logic we have seen that Dewey is insistent upon the 
fact that data receive meanings by and through their operational function in 
inquiry, and I suggest he implies this in the Studies when he calls their status gua 
meanings doubtful. The emergent character of meaning must be a natural con- 
sequence of what has been said in the Studies,> or else Dewey’s polemic against 
the Idealist view that meanings are given ready-made is senseless. 


If it is correct to hold that Dewey has simply enlarged in the Logic upon a 
point of view presented in embryo in the Studies, then how do the 1916 Essays 
fit in? Do they represent a changed conception of the given as compared to the 
other two? I think not, but I do think that a question considered only incidentally 
in the Studies now becomes of paramount importance in the Essays, and that is 
the question as to whether knowedge shall be a term applicable to the material, 
the data, of inquiry gua material or data. The point of view taken in the Logic 
is very definite; we read that “... inquiry always depends upon the immediate 
presence of directly (but non-cognitively) experienced existential subject-matters.””® 

8Dewey, Logic: The Theory Of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938), p. 124. 

‘Ibid., p. 124. 

5“An attempt to discuss the . . . data . . . apart from reference to particular position occupied 
and particular part played in the growth of experience, is to reach results which are . . . meaningless.” 
Chapter 2, p. 85, Essays In Experimental Logic. This is one of the original chapters of Studies In 
Logical Theory. 


®Dewey, Logic: The Theory Of Inquiry, p. 522. 
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I take it that this is not inconsistent with the portion of the previous quotation 
from the Studies that tells us that data or facts gua presentations or existences are 
sure. Does the tone of the Essays follow along? Speaking of the material of 
sense perception, Dewey tells us that it . is not, as such, a problem of the 
theory of knowledge at all, but simply the problem of the occurrence of a certain 
material—a problem of causal conditions and consequences.’” 


He goes on: 
There is still... the problem of the cognitive status of sense perception. So far 
from denying this fact, I mean rather to emphasize it in holding that this knowledge 
aspect is not to be identified—as it has been in both realistic and idealistic epistemo- 
logies—with the simple occurrence of presented subject-matter and with the occurrence 


of a perceptive act.® 


He writes that knowledge is “a relation of the things iv the knowledge situation,””® 
after clearly stating that he identifies knowledge “with situations involving the 
function of inference.’’" 


In view of the above it seems reasonable to say that the given in the Essays 
and the Logic has a dual existence in that it is both immediate and mediate. And 
this well known position of Dewey’s is brought out in many of his other articles 
and books too numerous to mention here. But does the given have a dual existence 
in the Studies, i.e., an existence gua fact and an existence gua fact plus meaning? 
I think that such existences are strongly implied in the quotation from the Studies 
used above when Dewey speaks of facts gua existences as sure and facts gua mean- 
But in the Studies has the separation of the cognitive from the 


ings as doubtful. 
Not in so many words, but very strongly implied. 


non-cognitive realm been made? 
In discussing Lotze, Dewey says the following: 

We must not leave this phase of the discussion, however, until it is quite clear that 
our objection is not to Lotze’s position that reflective thought arises from an ante- 
cedent which is not reflectional in character; nor yet to his idea that this antecedent 
has a certain structure and content of its own setting the peculiar problem of thought, 
giving its cue to its specific activities and determining its object." 

. it is the situation as a whole, and not any one 
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Dewey goes on to say that “ 
isolated part of it, or distinction within it, that calls forth and directs thinking. 
It appears, then, that not only is the separation under discussion strongly implied 
in the Studies, but that from what is said in the latter quotation above, there is 
exhibited quite a bit of consistency between it and the previously noted statement 
from the Logic that it is the total field or situation, strictly speaking, that is given. 


Mead, states that mind must be relationally conceived, but holds that the relation 
must be one of function rather than one of a simple grouping of neutral existents, 
as is the case with the New Realists. Mind is conceived as the symbolic function- 
ing of natural events, and while it is true that these events make up the content 
of mind, it is not held that they are “‘selected,” in the New Realist sense, by the 
organism. They are “emergent” out of, or generated by, the interaction of 
organism and independently existing objects in the environment; consequently, 
mind itself is an emergent and the principle and form of this emergence is sociality. 


The position of Pragmatism, as found mainly in the writings of Dewey and 


7Dewey, Essays In Experimental Logic, p. 390. 8Tbid., p. 391. 
°Tbid., p. 280. Italics in the original. Loc. cit. "Op. cit., p. 122. 
120.9¢c. Cit. Italics in the original. 


Italics in the original. 
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On such a basis plus the demarcation of experience into its perceptual and con- 
ceptual phases, the given is regarded as having an existence in two phases of experi- 
ence. In the perceptual or immediate phase, that which is given is regarded as 
emergent out of the interaction of organism and things; the given characters are 
characters worn by the thing in the presence of organisms." And in the con- 
ceptual or mediate phase of experience, these given characters are further regarded 
as material to be used by the organism in the pursuit of inquiry; they are 
“selected,” not in the New Realist sense of the term," but in the sense of pertinency 
and relevancy as aids in the solving of problematic situations. As components of 
the immediate phase of experience, what is given is “had” or “apprehended,” and 
knowledge, properly conceived according to Pragmatic definition, is non-existent, 
because of the finished or completed character of the given at this stage. It is only 
within the confines of the mediate phase of experience, when certain aspects of 
what has been given are utilized as materials for inquiry, that knowledge appears. 
That which is given is changed by the fact of being given, but this process is 
confined to the mediate phase of experience; consequently, that which is given is 
as it appears in the immediate phase of experience, but not necessarily so in the 
mediate phase of experience. 


It is concluded, then, that there has been no radical, sudden, decisive change 
in Dewey’s views about the given between 1903 and 1938, but rather a progressive 
development or maturation of those views during that time. 


13G, H. Mead, “The Genesis of the Self and Social Control,” International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. 35 (1925), pp. 254-257. 

4For a New Realist like Holt, for instance, this term simply means that what is responded to by 
the organism is dependent, in part, upon the state of the organism’s brain and nervous system and the 
history of its past responses. The status of what is given remains unaffected by being “‘selected.” 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN, THE ORGANIZATION 
TEACHER AND GENERAL EDUCATION (Continued from page 171) 


overbearing forces of society, science and psychology. There are new insights 
to be had in the theoretical structure of a modern science gone beyond the 
scientism of the late 19th century. No doubt some groups of educators 
will start organizing these movements into teachable wholes and create a new 
pattern of general education. And it is possible that this formulation will 
end as another series of inert ideas. What is clear is that man must continually 
fight whenever he is denied his essential humanity. General education then is 
one aspect of that fight. 

Organization of itself has no dynamic. The dynamic is in the individual and thus 

he must not only question how The Organization interprets his interests, he must 
question how it interprets its own. The bold new plan he feels is necessary, for example. 
He cannot trust that The Organization will recognize this. Most probably, it will not. 
It is the nature of a new idea to confound current consensus—even the mildly hew 
idea. It might be patently in order, but, unfortunately, the group has a vested 
interest in its miseries as well as its pleasures, and irrational as this may be, many a 
member of organization life can recall instances where the group clung to known dis- 
advantages rather than risk the anarchies of change.° 


5Whyte, op. cit., p. 397. 











A NOTE ON “THE METAPHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN DEWEY” 


BY DOROTHY J. NEWBURY 


BREVITY MAY BE THE SOUL OF wit. But “The Metaphysical Development of 
John Dewey” hardly strikes one as the title for a witty essay. Indeed this 
article is a serious one. In a sober three pages the author undertakes an “analysis” 
of the subject. His brevity would render the “begat” chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment verbose. 

The argument is that in the second phase of his metaphysical development 
(a dividing date is set at 1930) ‘‘...Dewey’s whole conception of values is seen 
to shift to another plane than that of experimentation” and that “the merely 
instrumentalist conception of values is for all practical purposes apparently 
abandoned.” 

The elucidation of this claim is treated in 45 lines of type: 19 lines of the 
author’s exposition and 25 lines of quotes from Experience and Nature (1925), 
“‘My Pedagogic Creed” from the NEA Journal (1929) and 4 Common Faith (1934). 


We are first told that the moralist Dewey is at odds with the instrumentalist 
Dewey. (The formulation of a statement in these terms runs counter to Dewey’s 
“metaphysics” at any period.) Instances are said to exist in Democracy and 
Education, but they are not quoted. Instead we are told that Dewey showed 
“distinct sympathy for Greek teleological thought...” We are given a quote 
from Experience and Nature. The quote does not, however, confirm the point. 
If such a conclusion can be drawn from it, amplification is surely needed. 


Next, with reference to the NEA Journal we are told that ‘““Dewey suggests 
his debt to Athenian idealistic philosophy,”’ because he says schools should provide 
“the good, the true and the beautiful.” . . . ““The teacher always is the prophet of 
the true God and the usherer in of a true kingdom of God.” 


There are many things that instrumentalism or experimentalism—Dewey 
seems to prefer the former term in the Logic, at least—means to many people. 
It is not the place to go into them here. But if there is one thing on which all 
would agree, it is that instrumentalism forbids the eclectic lifting of quotations 
out of context. To do so is to violate a basic principle of this ““metaphysic:” 
that meaning is found in relationship. 


Indeed, it is especially difficult to quote Dewey. One may add that it is 
hardly possible to quote him fruitfully in brief. A fruitful quotation of Dewey 
requires that his context be reconstructed—and often amplified. This is likely 
to be difficult and is sure to take space and time.” 


1Clyde V. Martin, “The Metaphysical Development of John Dewey.” Educational Theory, 
VIII: 55-58 (January, 1958). 

2Note Joe Park’s three articles on ‘“‘Experience in Contemporary Education.” Educational 
Theory, VII: 207-215, 269-275, 280; VIII: 8-16 (July, October, 1957; January, 1958). 








DOROTHY J. NEWBURY is an Associate Professor of Education at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
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Difficulty in quoting Dewey stems from the fact that his work is enormous 
in volume, new in scope and obscure in style. It is likely that the bibliography 
alone of Dewey’s writings on metaphysics efore /900 occupies more lines of type 
than the entire article under discussion. (It includes My Pedagogic Creed, one 
of the three sources our author quotes for his second, after 1930, phase of Dewey’s 
metaphysical development.) To write on the metaphysics of Dewey without 
mention of Logic, The Theory of Inquiry is like writing on the scientific work of 
Einstein without mentioning the theory of relativity; or, if one prefers a religious 
figure, like writing on the teaching of Christ without mentioning the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


Scholars approaching the work of Dewey run the risk of matching the per- 
formance of the blindmen with the elephant. The work is so vast and many- 
proportioned that each can take hold and interpret with the sense particular 
to him. Martin laying hold of truth and beauty says, “Methinks this work is 
very like Greek idealism. Verily I have it by its teleology.” 


Is it necessary to point out that if everyone who uses the terms “the good, 
the true and the beautiful” is in debt to Athenian idealistic philosophy, then this 
is a debt which can be written off as too general to be of consequence? 


As to the quote about the teacher and the kingdom of God, out of context 
as it is, it can prove only that Dewey is capable—if but rarely—of colorful and 
figurative prose style. 


Then come three quotes from 4 Common Faith. As to what the plane is 
that replaces experimentation, we aren’t told. But the author brings in his 
implications in this way: ‘“‘By way of elaboration,” he says, Dewey “points out 
his opposition to ‘aggressive atheism’ and even to ‘agnosticism’.” And here the 
article ends. 


The quote supposedly so elaborated is a typical piece of Dewey writing, so 
obscure and involved that even in context it’s interpretation could be neither 
brief nor easy. The author introduces the quote by saying: ‘Regarding his 
conception of the universe, Dewey adds:”... 


It is doubtful if Dewey was here writing “‘regarding his conception of the 
universe.” He was not given to disquisitions on this subject . . . The mere ocur- 
rence of the word “universe” in a paragraph does not mean Dewey is writing 
regarding his conception of it. Nor does it follow that opposition to “aggressive 
atheism” or “‘agnosticism” is an elaboration on Dewey’s conception of the universe. 


In fact, if the sentence containing the word “‘universe’’ is analyzed, it is seen 
to be a fairly typical experimentalist statement: “*... what the imagination calls 
universe (my italics)...is...the community of causes and consequences.” 
How this could be “elaborated”’ by opposing atheism or agnosticism it is hard to 
see. 


To return to an earlier metaphor: the fruits that Dewey bears for modern 
thought are only to be picked by those who labor through the seasons and pick 
from many trees. When the workers are willing, can we not, as a Society, make 
some effort to direct their efforts at least toward the more fruitful parts of the 


orchard? 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Epucation As A Proression. By Dr. Myron Lieberman. New York: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc. 1956. 


This is an uncomfortable bock. Not that the volume is too heavy in terms 
of its weight, but it is uncomfortably similar in its own way to the shatteringly 
successful theory of evolution. Darwin proceeded pedantically through endless 
numbers of descriptive observations and reports while he wove the fabric of 
evolutionary theory inextricably into the data that supported the theory. Dr. 
Lieberman also has a theory—a theory of an educational profession—and he too 
weaves it into endless analyses of what appear to be almost commonplace data 
(or what ought to be commonplace data) for contemporary educators. But if 
this data supplies the kind of support for this theory as was supplied for the theory 
of evolution, education will achieve a firm place among cultural institutions in the 
United States; and in no small measure, firm theoretical grounds will be established 
for one of the most significant occupations in a democratic society. 


Yet, this book is uncomfortable (to this reviewer, at least) for the very reason 
that there were and have been very few who read Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
The theory of evolution was so revolutionary that it captured commonplace con- 
versation and turned men’s attention to the battle among theories and away from 
the data upon which theory is supported or denied. Such a turn of events would 
be fatal to Dr. Lieberman’s concept of an educational profession. For, in contrast 
to Darwin’s work, Dr. Lieberman offers a program for those involved in the 
occupation of teaching. Dr. Lieberman advances the thesis of professional 
autonomy and its relation to the popular present-day theory of lay control in the 
public schools. A catastrophe for this work would ensue if the hue and cry that 
this book will inevitably stir up took the form of a battle between the theories of 
professional autonomy and lay or public control. Dr. Lieberman has his sights 
raised to a higher and more significant target; namely, the function of professional 
groups in the on-going affairs of a democratic society. Since membership in 
professional, business and other organized groups is one very significant avenue by 
which a citizen achieves his share in the power of a democratic society, the issues 
raised by the author go much more deeply to the heart of democratic processes. 


For example, a citizen in a totalitarian state is denied this avenue to power 
because the state controls the professions, business, and all but a political elite. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the issues of the achievement of professional autonomy 
and the role of organized interests in democratic processes will be the issues taken 
up by the coming battle in educational theory. 


This book has had great forerunners in Harold Laski’s American Democracy, 
(especially the chapter on “American Education’’), and Thorstein Veblen’s, The 
Higher Learning in America. Laski and Veblen before him addressed themselves 
to the conditions that obtain in the nation’s schools: conditions that prevent 
education, in the full sense, from taking place. Where Laski and Veblen assessed 
the causes of these abominable conditions, Dr. Lieberman addresses himself to a 
program for liberating the schools from these educationally inhibiting conditions 
through the achievement of an educational profession. The data upon which his 
theory of professional autonomy will be supported or denied is to be found in his 
analyses of the problems of certification, accreditation, teacher training, education 
associations, (such as the National Education Association and the American Federa- 
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tion of Teachers, AFL-CIO), collective bargaining, teacher pay, occupational status; 
and a most noteworthy analysis of the Code of Ethics of the N.E.A. 


With occasional display of neat wit, the author does a most creditable yeo- 
man’s service on specific educational data. None of this volume should be over- 
looked by anyone who claims a professional concern with the significant problems 
of education and its future role in the issues of democratic power and control. 


This may, indeed, be an uncomfortable book for many readers, but for those 
who have the stamina and patience to confront the data, this book will also be 
inspiring. 


Orro KRASH 


QUALITIES OF EXPERIENCE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS. (Experimental Edition.) 
By William R. Bruce, Franklin H. Bruce, G. Max Wingo, and John P. Wynne. 
(Report of the Joint Committee of the American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education and the Philosophy of Education Society.) Oneonta, New York: 
The American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 1957. 125 pp. 


For most of this century, educational empiricism has offered our schools 
guidance derived from “research,” “consensus,” “experimentation,” and the 
like. Relating all knowledge and action to experience and even to practicality, 
empiricism has encouraged such features as greatly expanded curricula to meet 
the needs of pupils, merit-rating systems, and professional laboratory experiences. 
But despite many and obvious virtues, these features are frequently so diluted by 
immediacy and pseudo-objectivity that they sacrifice normative depth. 


Thus, curricula expand as students take courses for which they have no genuine 
needs but only temporary and trifling interests. Merit-rating systems, which 
often lack the sociological and psychological insights furnished by the best 
humanistic literature, attempt to fill this lacuna with weighted scales making 
objective such criteria as pupil participation, teacher adaptability and vitality. 
Professional laboratory experiences whereby college freshmen and sophomores 
begin teacher training by observing individuals and groups, making case studies, 
and recording viewpoints and conversations exemplify the learning-by-doing 
approach. But learning requires thinking as well as doing and this thinking is 
unavoidably related to the most controversial and evasive theories regarding 
truth, knowledge, and the natures of man and society. While it is unrealistic to 
expect every prospective teacher to become an authority in Gestalt psychology, 
psychoanalysis, epistemology, logic, etc., the student who is to become more than 
a methodological automaton needs some philosophical and humanistic bases upon 
which to build. Has he acquired enough of these by his sophomore year so that 
his laboratory experiences are anything more than busy work? Furthermore, 
are his experiences really “laboratory” in that experiments and observations of 
differing theories are carried out? Or are they, instead, just the proving grounds 
where the prospective teacher begins to test his own abilities? 


The difficulties in which educational empiricism becomes involved arise from 
such elusive pragmatic doctrines as “Experience is the real test of all things” 
and “Truth is the opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who 
investigate.” Unfortunately, “experience” often means no more than that the 
subject has some interaction with his environment. Whether or not this inter- 
action ever penetrates beneath the surface of environment is secondary to the 
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operational relationship established. The truth test frequently degenerates into 
a one-sided and relativist view of the great questions and, pretending to fight 
dogmatism, develops a dogmatism of its own which ignores the wealth and depth 
of other philosophical ideas. 

Qualities of Experience for Prospective Teachers (1957 Experimental Edition), 
published by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, adds 
to this reader’s doubt that pragmatism is the only reputable interpretation of the 
great questions concerning man, culture, and knowledge. The authors of the report 
have established by consensus (which is doubtfully “‘scientific’’) six desirable 
qualities of experience with which one can hardly quarrel. After they have 
admitted that examining such intangibles as qualities of experience is a task for 
both philosophy and psychology, a schizoid quality appears. For the authors 
then go on to say, “The progress of such a study is not promoted by raising 
metaphysical, epistomological (sic), or axiological questions which different 
members of the committee might answer in different ways.” (p. 6) It is the 
function of philosophers, they continue, to analyze and criticize. 

But if the report really eschews the assistance of philosophy, what kind of 
scientific methodology is used? The Introduction says (pp. 3-5) that the research 
was designed “‘to secure agreements of the members of the Committee;’’ the 
empirical evidence consists of “data derived from written materials which, though 
widely scattered, may be rendered available in time, and from the reports of those 
who have studied or used the preliminary manuscripts”; and the definitions 
“are not inconsistent with established conclusions of science.”” The methods of 
defining the qualities of experience “when broadly conceived, are empirical in 
character; that is, all conclusions are based upon evidence that is available to 
others and subject to modification through further study.” 


The reader may be accustomed to the orthodox definition of scientific 
methodology: empiricism is that part of scientific methodology in which contact 
with reality permits an hypothesis to crystallize into a generalization; the nor- 
mative is that part where certain subject matters containing values crystallize 
into standards or norms such as ethics, esthetics, and politics. So, questions arise. 
In the absence of documentation, what is the reality this “data” purports to 
contact? Since “empirical” seems to mean consensus, is this a valid means of 
separating fact from myth? Are the norms norms of action and consensus because 
these are easier to observe and evaluate than are norms of aspiration? In brief, 
how scientific is this empirical study? 


Perhaps this uncertainty also accounts for the fact that while this study 
was, ostensibly, undertaken by a joint committee of the A.A.C.T.E. and the 
Philosophy of Education Society and the names of three members of the P.E.S. 
are attached as advisors, such egregious statements as these appear: 

A quality of experience therefore consists of a quality of experiences that may be 

distinguished within the more inclusive process of experience, and a desirable quality 
of experience is any quality of experience which is found in the empirical study of 


experience itself to be desirable. (p. 2) 

European societies, especially on the continent, have for the most part idealized and 
cultivated the qualities of blind obedience and charged their schools with the respon- 
sibility of cultivating them. Although such spokesmen as Emerson and others have 
idealized the qualities of self-reliance, not until after World War I were the schools in 
the United States assigned much responsibility for cultivating them. (p. 10) 


There are six “qualities of experience.”’ That of Sensitive Contingency 
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refers to teacher education which emphasizes the cultivation of student sensitivity 
to environment so that the student may either adjust to it or adjust it as the 
case demands. This is sensible enough, but why it requires twenty-one explanatory 
pages can be found in such instances as that where a distinction is made between 
“potential and actual environment.” Apparently this means that what one does 
now may affect his future surroundings, but it is nonsense to say “Since learning 
involves a change in both the learner and his potential environment, the actual 
environment—that is, the things with which the learner is interacting—is also 
constantly changing.” (p. 25) This is the kind of subjectivity which can lead 
to solipsism. What happens to empiricism then? There are numerous situations 
where the environment affects me but I do not affect the environment and vice 
versa. I can have a learning experience with a sunset. I can even write a poem 
about it. But are there any resultant changes in the sun or any other part of my 
environment, particularly if I do not publish any part of my experience? Like- 
wise, the environment frequently affects me without any consequent learning 
experience except the strengthening of habit. 

The areas of Sensitive Contingency, as well as of Widening Sociality, are 
adjustable for “there are no fixed ends to be sought and no fixed means to be 
used under all circumstances and conditions.” One wonders about commitments 
to honesty, intellectual ability, ethical and esthetic consciousness, emotional 
control, and compassion. How far can one cultivate adjustable ends without 
coming apart at the seams? The answer to this can be found in many places if 
reading is not confined to the early Dewey of pragmatism. 

Pervasive Satisfaction is certainly one important motivation to learning. 
But does emphasis upon this mean we should rule out such other motivations as 
necessity and competition? What happens when the teacher measures satis- 
faction chiefly by immediate needs and interests? 

Some philosophical background where questions of knowledge and free 
choice are concerned might have given more substance to the related chapters 
on Creative Originality and Intelligent Selectivity. The former means learning 
new patterns of thought, feeling, and action. Again the report makes difficulties 
for itself. For example, it says, ““The creative process itself is the source of all 
creative originality and should be respected by all for its own sake., It is more 
important than any conclusions that may be established, any object of art that 
may be produced, or any plan of action that may be developed.” (p. 82) Teachers 
who fail to measure creative power pragmatically by the quality of results achieved 
are usually, and rightfully, fired. 

The sixth quality for the prospective teacher to attain is that of Integrative 
Unity. This is plainly an effort at philosophical identification of selfhood. As 
with the other qualities, when the explanatory verbiage is pared back some worth 
is revealed in the generalizations. For example, “every experience that is pervaded 
with integrative unity has its distinguishable intellectual, aesthetic, and practical 
phases.” (p. 104) But as with the other qualities, the metaphysical base is in 
that evanescent word “experience.” 

Some readers may never reach the final chapter, for they must struggle with 
an exasperating style of writing. Perhaps the style results from what Frank 
Lloyd Wright calls the “degraded work of the committee meeting instead of the 
inspired individual.” There are no profundities, but relatively simple, well- 
established ideas are dressed so pretentiously that it requires a generous amount 
of will power to read to the end of the report. The report, to repeat, is also in- 
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effective for two other reasons. First, the qualities of experience are not reduced 
(in all likelihood they are not reducible) to scientific examination. Second, 
despite the assertion that it is “dealing with a practical problem that has arisen 
outside the field of philosophy” (p. vii), the report does substitute a kind of phi- 
losophical enquiry when its “empiricism’’ fails. It is, to be sure, not very good 
philosophy but that is to be expected after the remark that practical problems are 
outside the realm of philosophy. —F. R. McKenna, Eastern Illinois University 


ATTACKS UPON PUBLIC EDUCATION (Continued from page /6/) 
those of educational theory. Putting it another way: Educators must “‘do some- 
thing about” the “attacks,” but the something they do is other than reconstruct, 
change, alter or review their fundamental theories. 

Once criticism is honored and pulled into the orbit of educational theory then 
philosophic work may begin. Irrespective of one’s location in the philosophic 
family one would, with the conceptual tools distinctive to the philosophy of 
education, conduct an inquiry into: (a) the conception of the “‘it,” or object 
criticized, together with the assumptions undergirding the conception, (b) the 
implicit or explicit criteria employed in the evaluation of the “‘it,” and (c) the 
method employed in the formulation of the “it,” and in the formulation of the 
criteria, norm or basis for the evaluation forwarded. 

Inquiry, thus conducted, should not be suprised to find such traditional con- 
ceptions as the liberal-vocational, the general-professional dichotomy (and attempts 
to “integrate” them); intelligence as one with knowledge and cognition; the mind- 
body dualism (supporting “mental and physical” or “intellectual and emotional’ 
development); education as one with “methods” and classroom techniques and, 
therefore, contentless; professional education as restricted to teaching on the 
elementary and secondary school levels; competence in the three R’s as necessarily 
yielding competence at citizenship in and for a democratic society; art as frill, 
service to knowledge or as therapy; professional educational theory as a collection 
of the social sciences (minus philosophy); description become prescription (the 
“is” and “possible” converted to the “ought’’), and the theoretical-practical 
dichotomy (with attempts to get “them” together). 

Nor does the philosophic task end here. There is the proposing-prescribing 
function that provides educational theory with its philosophic fruits. The fram- 
ing of comprehensive normative ideas and critically established concepts which 
become proposed as guides to the educational undertaking is the way in which 
philosophy of education “‘pays off” if it functions properly. Indeed, this is the 
major service, the most Pre contribution, offered to the critics of education 
from the office of the philosophy of education. On the other hand, responsible 
and adequately framed “attacks” upon education become ¢he major resource at 
once for the philosophy of education and for educational theory generally. 
Further, to nurture the public to be aware of its stake in education and to criticize 
its education adequately and responsibly is a major contribution that the phi- 
losophy of education can make to “‘non-educationists”. For, if it be argued that 
the public “at large” or the local community constitutes the source of final authority 
for the selected means-ends-methods and criticisms of the schools, then philosophy 
of education faces the task of providing that authority with competence and 
responsibility. As a discipline it would become the major resource for the critics 
of education both inside and outside the public schools. 
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